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Carpets — == ue ‘ Rugs 


Oriental Rugs Our Specialty 


Send for Our Price List 


We operate the largest plant in the Union and our 
54 years of practical experience is at your service. 


If you desire advice write us,we have an informa- 
tion bureau for all inquiries. 


Rees, © REe$> 


232 - 234-236 EAST 40th STREET 


4561 NEW YORK 


Phone 4562 Murray Hill 
4563 
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TAPE STRIES 
PETIT POINT 


CASEMENT CLOTHS 
PRINTED LINENS 


COVERING OF MODERN HAND-WORKED PETIT-POINT 


ARTHUR H.LEE ® SONS_Zz 
2 WEST per 8 
chiles’ NEW YORK Fodeaheah 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO, 
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Gralin & Dolson 


PRODUCERS - OF -EXCLUSIVE - DECORATIVE ~ FABRICS 


132 (Madison Avenue 
South West Corner of 31st Street 


New Yorks 


— 


Cretonnes 





JAMES GILLIES JOHN DARLING & CO., INC. J. B. HENDERSON & CO., LTD. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 334 F a = Sys a York Agents for Canada 
p nts 
Representative ye Unites States 80 Bay Street 
on the Pacific Coast East of Denver Toronto 























GOODS FROM STOCK AND IMPORT 


W. B. QUAINTANCE 


IMPORTER OF 


Madras and Muslin Piece Goods, Also Fancy Nets 
440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CORNER 3th STREET 
COMPLETE COLLECTION IS NOW ON SHOW FOR THE INSPECTION OF THE TRADE 

















MANUFACTURERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 
Upholstery Trimmings 

Distinctive Drapery Fabrics 

642, 7,8 RATHBONE PLACE - Embroideries 


LONDON, W., ENGLAND 
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“THE HOUSE OF MANSURE” 


WINDOW LAMBREQUINS DRAPERY, CORDS, TASSELS, etc. 


f 
or Store and Home. FURNITURE GIMPS 
TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS in all grades carried in stock. 


for Austrian and Shirred Shades. FRINGES and TRIMMINGS 
LAMP SHADE FRINGES for jr Novelties. 
in a great variety. 


ROPE and BAND 
TINSEL BRAIDS : 
for all Decorative Purposes. Portieres, Valances, etc. 


MIRROR CORDS and TASSELS arma oe onto: apes 
' in a great selection. or various uses. 


LINEN RUG FRINGES UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
in all styles. Fringes for all purposes. 


Our Extensive Manufacturing Facilities enable us to 
keep a liberal stock on hand for immediate delivery and 
execute the largest orders with the least possible delay. 


Special attention given to 
Art Embroidery on Portieres, Draperies, 
Theatre Curtains, etc. 


E. L. MANSURE COMPANY 


INDIANA AVENUE AND 16th STREET, CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK OFFICE 
1415-1425 North Street Hartford Bldg. 17th St. and Broadway 


| 
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THE BURCH LINE 


Upholstery | Fabrics 





A. F. BURCH COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 


























F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS 
and JOBBERS 


Upholstery Fabrics of Every Description 




















TO THE TRADE ONLY 


BOSTON: 420 Boylston Street 
5to 9 WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA: Finance Building 


NEAR FIFTH AVE. .. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO: Heyworth Building 
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TRADE MARK 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., Inc. 


New Address 
361 Broadway 


Corner of Franklin Street 


In the heart of the wholesale 
dry goods district 


VISITING BUYERS 
PLEASE NOTE 
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J. H. THORP & CO. 


230 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








French Foliage Frizette 


A 28 inch MOHAIR textile 
of exceptional Upholstering possibilities 
in a series of effects of 
exquisite color harmony. To add to its 
EXCLUSIVENESS and promote a higher 


trade value, no samples of this design will 

















be loaned. We suggest their purchase. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
Heyworth Bldg. Finance Bldg. Phelan Bidg. 420 Boylston St. 
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DRAPERY TRIMMINGS, PICTURE 
CORDS and TASSELS for MIRRORS 


in exclusive designs, dyed to match your materials exactly. All 
work entrusted to us can be depended upon to be executed 
promptly and-with the utmost care. 


W. J. ROSENBERG CO. 


Office and Factory, 42-48 E. 20th St., New York 
Also Factories, New Durham, New Jersey, and Los Angeles, Cal. 





Baltimore, W. A. Black, 58 Cent’l Savings Bank Bldg? 
Toronto, Edgar Fenton, 64 Wellington St. W. San Francisco, S. A. Davis, 1069.Phelan Bldg. 


a Cleveland, A. J. Raine, 503 Hippodrome Bldg. Chicago, Warren Stilwell, 1716 Heyworth Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Grayco Bldg., 752 So. Los Angeles St. 
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DECORATIVE FABRICS 


are selected because of their 
distinction and their quality, 
and because the range of style 
in design as well as the range 
in color, assures conformity 
with the most harmonious and 
correct decorative schemes. 


Fall line ready for inspection. 


ORINOKA MILLS 








215 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Philadelphia San Francisco Chicago 
1010 Commonwealth Trust Building 519 Commercial Building 1608 Heyworth Building 
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dows Scranton Lace Company at the close 

of its most successful year, takes this 
opportunity to thank the trade for its co-oper- 
ation, good will and hearty reception of the 
Scranton line during the past year, and for the 
thorough and intelligent use made of the 
Counter Book, Handy Book, “New Outlooks 


for Every Home,” and other material supplied 
by us. 


Needless to say, we intend, during 1920, to 
raise the standard of service rendered by the 
House of Scranton to a level never reached 
before. 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK: 212 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: Republic Building 
TORONTO: 108 Wellington St. West (James B. Jamieson) 





SCRANTON — 


LACE CURTAINS DRAPERY FABRICS FILET NETS 
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QUALITY DRAPERIES 


N response to many inquiries 
| received, since the recent an- 
nouncement of our new selling 
policy for 1920, we desire to assure 
all our customers that our repre- 
sentatives positively will call upon 
them at an early date after January 
first. 


And, we confirm our former state- 
ment that their needs for the 
coming year will be provided for 
in direct proportion to their pre- 
vious purchases from us. 


MOSS ROSE MBG. CO. 


Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics 
New York, 133 Fifth Ave.’ Boston, Little Bidg., 80 Boylston St. 
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QUALITY— QUANTITY w QUAINT 


AND MODERN PATTERNS 





Buyers in search of new things to please exacting people are requested to consid- 
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Boston Office: 120 Tremont St. 





New York Office: 
Chicago Office: 1619 Republic Bldg. 


er the line and the house that substantiate every claim. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
ALLEGHENY AVE. AND FRONT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, S. E. Cor. 21st Street 
San Francisco Office: 833 Market St. 


Makers of Verdure Tapestry, Velvet, Velour Piece Goods, Tapestry Table Scarfs, Silk Scarfs, Moquette Scarfs, 
Couch Covers and Tapestry Portieres. 





SMITH & RAMSEY EMBROIDERY Co, 


1638-1640 MARKET ST , PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers of 


Embroideries for the Decorative Trade 


PORTIERES LameBrcaquins Taste Covers 
Etc. Original designs for special orders. 
Estimates and Sketches submitted. 











EUGENE NEUMAIER 


Manufacturer and Importer of 
Curtains and Curtain Materials 
PANELS YARD GOODS~. BED SETS 


3-5 West 18th Street New York 


RYER & CASHEL 


\ Manufacturers and Assemblers of 
*% 6 Upholstery Goods, Tapestry 
¥/ Curtains, Couch Covers, etc. 
SUNFAST FABRICS 
11 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 

























Dundee Mills: 
Paterson. N. J. 





E. RIES & CO. 110- M12 Sth Av., N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


MARQUISETTE, SCRIM AND NOVELTY CURTAINS 


FILET NETS, MADRAS, CRETONNE, SCRIM AND 
MARQUISETTE PIECE GOODS 

















CHESTER LACE MILLS 


CHESTER, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Lace Net Window Draperies 


SHOWROOMS : 
1182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Brooklyn Curtain Works, inc. 


NOVELTY NET CURTAINS 
Panels - Bed-Sets - Yard Goods 


242-250 Fourth Avenue, New York 











STURZENEGGER & TANNER 


ST. GALL, SWITZERLAND 


Manufacturers of 


Swiss Lace Curtains 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 105 FIFTH AVE. 





eye) P38 este POLE LET ON nis 
vi B. SAUBIAC & SON 


Decorative Embroideries, Lace Curtains, 


Upholstery Fabrics, Special-Order Work 
19-25 EAST 2th STREET, near 4th Avenue 




















suerias id ances 











and PANEL CURTAINS 
Mi = 


= ==) = 
CRITERION DECORATIVE CO, Inc., 500-508 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEW TORK REPRESENTATIVE A JACOBSON, 41 Umoe Square West 


W.J. Pingston @ Co. 


NEW YORH <«:- PARIS -:- ST. GALL 


French and Swiss Curtains, Etc. 


New York Salesrooms, 115 East 23d Street 




















Our Trimmings Awarded Highest Honors at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


K® 





Near Fifth Avenue 


MORRIS BERNHARD CO. 


Upholstery Trimmings, Rope Portieres — 
18-20-22 WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET 





New Yort City 
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VALANGES 


Panels pec apegeagiattengs 
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B.LOWENFELS & © 


58 Cooper Square + near Astor Piace — New York. 














DRAPERY and UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


FOR JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


CRETONNES 
Art Tickings 
Denims_ Burlaps 
Marquisettes 
Voiles 


Reps 





ROUSMANIERE WILLIAMS & CO., 


93 Lincoln Street, BOSTON 











53 Leonard St. 327 So. La Salle St. 1602 Locust St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
11 “I saw it in THE UPHOLSTERER” 
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‘Recnocue-/exmourn JfAts GRrPeorarion 
1115 BROADWAY Ba Se AN 


LACE CURTAINS & CARPETS 
S CumTs RUGS 
Sols -astauadine: Need hee NEW YORK CITY MILLS~ LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


TELEPHONE 9270 FARRAGUT 


PATCHOGUE LACE 


Beautiful patterns and fine craftsmanship in 


Lace Curtains Filet Curtain Nets 
Lacedge Curtains Sectional Panel Nets 
Lace Novelties 


IS LACE OF QUALITY 














The Wilkes-Barre Lace Manufacturing Co. 


FILET AND NOVELTY STYLES IN 


LACE WINDOW CURTAINS LACE BED SPREADS, 
LACE DRAPERY NETS, LACE DECORATIVE COVERS 
LACE INSERTION NETS, LACE PANELS, 


LACE-EDGE CURTAINS 


Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc., Selling Agents 
212 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















505 STATE STREET | 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.- 


MORSE & SPRINKLE, Inc, 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Room 811 -:- CLARENDON BLOG. 
PHONE: STUYVESANT 


CONVERTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
NOVELTY HAND DRAWN PLAIN AND FANCY M&S 


CURTAINS MARQUISETTES MAYFLOWER 
PANELS ETAMINES DRAPERY FABRICS 


SCRIMS COTTON AND SILK 
PLAIN AND NOVELTY WEAVES 
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“ROYCO” BRAND 


AUSTRIAN CLOTH 


For Better 


UPHOLSTERY 
Effects 


use On your next commission the new 
fabric, FELTAY. Beauty such as hither- 


to you have found only in the*;most 
expensive . materials, is combined with wearing 
qualities that withstand the hardest use. 


An-Woven Haircloth 


peltay 


That Beautifies Furnitu 
is available in all wanted colors and a wide range 
of designs. It is fast dyed—will not fade. So well 
does it wear without cracking, splitting or drying out 
that to-day hotels in ever increasing numbers, as well 
as residences of all kinds, are rapidly adopting it. 
For all kinds of upholstering it affords | excellent 
possibilities well worth investigating. Write and_as*: 
us to send you 
FREE 


**The Story of Feltay’’ 
together with samples for examination. Write to-day 


CHAS. H. FELDSTEIN CO., INC. 
1839 E. MADISON ST. PHILADELPHIA 








for draperies, valances and 
window shades, shown in 
several patterns—cream 
colors. 


GEORGIAN CLOTH, 
a plain, light weight irides- 
cent fabric, made in numer- 
ous colors. 


VERDURE TAPESTRIES 
Also CASEMENT CLOTH. 


GEORGE ROYLE & COMPANY 


Main Office and Mill: Philadelphia, 4090-4098 Frankford Avenue 
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New York Office: 215 Fourth Avenue, Clarendon Bldg. 
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MELBA 


The premier product of the 
loom in light-weight sun- 
fast draperies. 

A silky well-designed fabric 


with shaded warp produc- 
ing a most desirable effect. 


Makers also 
of following 


cloths: 


MALTA 
FAIRFAX 
ALADDIN 
MINERVA 
SOLIS 
UNOME 
REMBRANDT 
SULTANA 
RIALTO 
TADEMA 
ZEBRA 
FLORENTINE 
VANITY 
NEPTUNE 
IONA 


Lenith Mills 


Allegheny Ave. and 2d St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, 354 Fourth Ave. 


Ae 
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UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND 


VERDURE TAPESTRIES 


IN PERIOD AND MODERN STYLE 
DAMASKS 
SILK MERCERIZED 
DRAPERY PIECE GOODS 
COUCH COVERS FURNITURE GIMPS 


GEO. BROOKS & SON COMPANY 


MILLS MANUFACTURERS 
55th and Wyalusing Ave., Sample Office: CHICAGO, 209 State St. 
=. PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK, 257 4th Ave. 
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: 2 || JOHN W. CONQUEST 
= H AUGHTON & LEE : 19 Columbia Street, Boston, Mass. 

: : NOVELTY LACE CURTAINS 

E Importers and Manufacturers 2 th eee 

= : = EDWARD J. a iii = East 22nd Street 

« Lace Curtains and : 

= Cy rtain Ma terials = | per cece 
: : |. JACOB STURMER | 
= ENGLISH NETS = = MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF = 
= = | 2 Novelty Curtains - Bedsets - Panels 2 
= LACET ARABIAN CURTAINS 2 | 2 29-31 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 
= in all combinations = = nN 
: SWISS CURTAINS 0 ee 
2 Point de Gene, Irish Points = JOSEPH DE RK & CO. 
= and Brise-Bise = MAKERS OF 

E We are also offering a large showing F Suni [ D p y 
= of SCRIM, MARQUISETTE and z as ra cr 

= NOVELTY CURTAINS = Fabrics 

= 16-18 WEST 39th STREET = FACTORY AND SALESROOMS 

= Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues E Germantown Avenue and Berkley Street 

= NEW YORK = | WAYNE JUNCTION ‘PHILADELPHIA 
TTMmimii«m«« ini mri«mtiti i ts maianhicr ee 39th St. J. K. Teplor 462 Boylston St 
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. Established 1845 














Bromley Manufacturing Co. 


Lehigh Avenue, Below Front Street 


Philadelphia . 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lace Curtains, Nets, Chenilles, Etc. 


SELLING AGENTS 


. J.J. FEELEY & CO. 
141 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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PENN TAPESTRY CoO. 
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WATER-POWER MILLS 
GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 
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Couch Covers, Table Covers 


Portieres and Piece Goods 








New York ; 41 Union Square 


Boston 19 Columbia Street 





Joseph Popper 








Lace Curtains 
and Panels 


Conforming with all condi- 
tions required for the correct 
furnishing of high-class 
dwellings, public buildings, 
etc., etc. 


Special schemes, with esost, sub- 
mitted promptly upon request 








131-133 E. 23p ST., NEW YORK 
CORNER LEXINGTON AVENUE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
“One Minute East of Fourth Avenue" 













Cretonnes 
Taffetas 
Sateens 
Denims 
Burlaps 
Poplins 
Terry Cloth 


Trade-Mark Reg. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
52 Chauncy Street 2 North Ith Street 906 Broadway 


Lee 
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THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Tickings 
Scrims 
Voiles 


Marquisettes 


Silkolines 


Abbotts Cloth 
Cloister Cloth 


The line of harmonious color combinations, of originality—offering a variety 
in choice of individual patterns, different and distinctive. 


STANDISH MILLS PATTERNS ARE BUSINESS BUILDERS 


ELMS & SELLON. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
309 West Adams Street 


[HHA AN NN 





742 Market Street 


Chicago ° . ‘ 105 South Dearborn Street 
San Francisco ‘ ‘ ° - . ° 833 Market Street 
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WECICU) ome. < ‘NORWALK 
404 FOURTH | |CONNECTICUT 
AVENUE = +r 





NEW YORK MACRIM H 3 i FACTORY 
SALESROOM 2 wal 0 
P ] : 





-> 


TRADE MARK REG. 
CURTAINS, PANELS, BEDSETS, YARD GOODS 
“EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS” 
McMAHON, CREMINS @ WORTHINGTON, Inc. 

















MONTAGUE & CO. Inc. 


IMPORTERS—MILL AGENTS 


Madras Cretonnes Tapestries 
STOCK CARRIED IN NEW YORK 


35 EAST TWENTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK 
FOURTH FLOOR 








































DECORATIVE LACE WorRK 


A 
Suggestion 


Before awarding your 
contract for Decora- 
tive Lace Work, in- 
spect our extensive 
range of Bris-Bis, Pan- 
els, Curtains, etc.; our 
designing department 
is also at your service 
to offer suggestions. 
You will find a com- 
bination that will meet 
the most exacting re- 
quirements. 


Casement Cloths 
and nets carried 





MOSKOWITZ BROS. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of curtains, panels, 
spreads, etc. 


SPECIAL ORDER DEPT. 

Special order lace panels, curtains, brise-bies, etc., for 
clubs, hotels, private houses and stores 
Applique panels, valances, by the yard, special order 
valances, etc. 

Sketches with estimates furnished upon request 


12 EAST 22d STREET . NEW YORK CITY 





.. in stock for im- ° 
mediate delivery 




















NEW ENGLAND CURTAIN CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Marquisette, Scrim and Muslin 


a7 


Vv 


Curtains 
Fitchburg Office New York Office Ss. W. janie 
Telephone 136 Tel. Gramercy 1289 PR af tlhe 


lew York 


New York Office, 242 Fourth Avenue 


Minn a a 


59 East Adams Street 
C. F. Judd. 








on : 
462 Iston Street 
. K. Tay 


Ruffled Curtains a Specialty 
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ORDERED WORK OUR SPECIALTY 


.C. WEINBERG & CO., 





TELEPHONE: 3470 GRAMERCY 


27 and 33 West 23d St. 


NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


UPHOLSTERY ” DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 


’ WE ALSO CARRY IN STOCK A FULL LINE OF 
SUN FAST EDGINGS, CRETONNE EDGINGS, CURTAIN EDGINGS, SASH EDGINGS, FURNITURE 
FRINGES, FURNITURE GIMPS, CORDS, PORTIERE ROPES, PILLOW CORDS, METAL GALLOONS 





S. WOLF & SON 


Drapery Fabrics, Scrim Curtains, 
Window Shades, Lace Curtains, 
Oil Cloths, Couch and Table Covers 
and Cotton Piece Goods 


26 S. 2nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








| BILLWILLER BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Curtains » Drapery Materials 






| 
| 
| 











SCRIMS 
MARQUISETTES 
MUSLIN 


NEW YORK 
315 Fountu Ave, con. 24tn St. 






ST. GALL 
| 15 UNTERSTRASSE 





Fairclough & Gold Inc. 


Converters— Manufacturers 


Celebrated Quality Line Scrims, Marquisettes and 
Cretonnes, ““Bedford,”’ ““Argyle,”’ “‘Chester,”’ Blocks, 
Stripes and Borders, 


Novelty Curtains and Lace-Edge Piece Goods. 
Large range of price and pattern. Skillfully made. 
Attractively packed. 


274 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, 1601 Clarendon Bidg.. 4th Ave. & 18th St. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 117 Winston St. 
















Fine Appearance 
Rich Texture 


MonarrVetvets *"ii 
THE LUXURIOUS UPHOLSTERY P—X 
L. C. CHASE & CO. 

i) New York City Boston Detroit Chicago 
Seventy years leadership in manufacturing 


(HASE > 











Fred Pearson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
MANUFACTURERS 
ial Creations for the 
urniture Manufacturer 


Salesrooms: 95 MADISON AVENUE 
J. C. Atkinson NEW YORK 


FOR EVERY [| 

















KAHRMANN & SCHOLLE 
DESIGNERS 


CREATORS - OF - EXCLUSIVE - DECORATIVE - DESIGNS 


StupDio: 315 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








ESTABLISHED 1875 TEL. LONGACRE 1175 


RUTHERFORD 857 


Dyers and Cleaners 


Refinishing and Repairing 
Lace Curtains a Specialty 


M.DE SAYE & CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: WORKS : 
443 WEST 45th ST. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 











Manchester Mills 
LACE CURTAINS 


FILET LACE EDGE CURTAINS 
SCRIMS 











ADRAS 
re MUSLINS 


13 and15 East 22nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


CARO & UPRIGHT 


, 

. 

: IMPORTERS and JVOBBERS 
1 Sunfast Draperies Cretonnes-Lace Curtains-Tapestries 
° 

, 

. 











Plain and Fancy Nets, Scrims, 
Ecru and Colored Madras 


Mar quisettes 
rr Ze med 


vi7 Muwxer St Sanfrancisco. CAL 
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COLONIAL 


DRAPERY FABRICS 


[DESIGN LOV EBIRDS 

—In delicate tones of pink, 
blue, mauve and yellow. This 
soft hanging rep adds the charm 
of dainty simplicity to boudoir 
decoration. 


MARSHALL FIELD 
& COMPANY 


Wholesale Departments of Decorative Fabrics 
Producers and Sole Distributers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
as pach Sereat 
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A MOST EXTENSIVE AND INTERESTING LINE OF 


DECORATIVE FABRICS| 


a mn 





MOHAIR PLUSHES 
WALL COVERINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
CRETONNES 
FIGURED & FANCY 
HAIR CLOTH 
BROCADES and 
VELOURS 


YPETER SCHNEIDER’S SONS & CO. 


NEW YORK: 20, 22 and 24 East Twentieth Street 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE WASHINGTON CHICAGO 
420 Boyleton Street 233 Grant Avenue 58 Central Savings Bank Building Huyler Building Wabash and Madison Sts. 
Reom 507 (Bet. Post and Sutter Streets) (Cor. Charles and Lexington Streets) 12th and F Streets, N. W. Room 1508, Heyworth Bldg. 




















THE HENSEL SILK MFG. CO. | | &a1den & Wormser 





a 7, candi jane Lace. Curtains tease." 
WE HAVE AGAIN TAKEN UP THE 242 FOUR oe an af vag wm W YORK 
UPHOLSTERY 
DRAPERY LINES 
WHICH WERE SUSPENDED DURING THE WAR PERIOD AND H be F. Mi EY E R & CO. 
ARE PREPARED TO MAKE TRIMMINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS FINE LAC 3 CURTAINS An 4 
WILL HANDLE 
MR. EVERETT M. JOHNSON jrese ines ar DECORATIVE LACE WORK 
874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS @ MATERIALS 








BOSTON OFFICE: 3 Hamilton St, MR. A.L. FAXON 40 E. 22d St., NEW YORK 














ROBERT LEWIS COMPANY 


TAPESTRY PIECE GOODS 
An extensive assortment of 
ART. SILK CURTAINS 
MADRAS PIECE GOODS AND CURTAINS 
SCARFS—COUCH COVERS, Etc. 
A line of distinctive.interest and great merchandising value 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS OFFICE AND MILL 
84-7 HARTFORD BUILDING, 41 UNION SQUARE BRIDESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GLENWOOD FABRICS 





JOSEPH W. WOODS & SONS CO. 

















56 WORTH STREET . 
NEW YORK 
31 Bedford St. 325 S. Market St. 
Boston Chicago 
UPHOLSTERY AND LAMP SHADE Established 1868 
HARRY J. SCHWEHM ERNEST SCHWEHM 


Eu TRIMMINGS ew 


SPECIAL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 


EDWARD MAAG 


32-46 W. TWENTY-THIRD ST.. NEW YORK CITY 











JOHN M. SCHWEHM’S SONS 


Manufacturers of 


Figured Hair Cloth of every description, and Upholstery 


Goods in Silk, Mercerized and Cotton 


13 to 25 Wister St., below Germantown Avenue 
; Germantown, Phila., Pa. 

















LEE BEHRENS & GR 
29 West A47*Street 
NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS f UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


3land 5O-INCH CRETONNES A SPECIALTY 
DAMASKS , TAPESTRIES, ETC 


HENRY BEUTTELL. eSONS 


SELLING AGENTS 
TELEPHONE BRYANT4899 














Color Value 


The most interesting book ever published on 
the relationship between Light, Color and Form. 
It contains one hundred pagés of inestimable 
value to either student or artisan. Price, 1.50 





Clifford & Lawton, Publishers 









































Bennett & Aspden Co. 


Velvets Velours 


Velour Portieres 


dhinigieke Patin, Be W. E. Rosenthal, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
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-GLAENZER & CIE. | 





SHOWROOMS 


NEW YORK 





33-39 W. 34th St. 


OPPENHEIM-COLLINS BLDG. 


TELEPHONE 








Artistic Lamps and Candlesticks 





We specialize in 
FRENCH FILET 


DECORATIVE 
PANELS 


SCARFS 

BANDS 
BEDSPREADS 
TABLE COVERS 
CURTAINS 
HEADRESTS 





oe We have Filet 
by the Yard in 
Stock 

















Torches and Sconces 


DECORATED 
BOUDOIR LAMPS 


of Exquisite Design and Coloring 








IMPORTED FRENCH 
DECORATIVE GLASSWARE 
TRAYS VASES BOWLS 
IN ALL COLORS 





Unusually Attractive 


French Novelties 


BEADED BAGS 
NECKLACES 


Now on View—lInspection Invited 


PERIOD FURNITURE 


For the Drawing-Room, Living-Room, Library 





IMPORTERS 


GREELEY 6365-6366 





35 Boulevard de 


Strasbourg 
PARIS (FRANCE) 




















Artistic products of careful design and 





fine workmanship 
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Perfume 
Burners 


from Paris 


The wee electric bulb 
in each burner vaporizes 
the perfume slowly—and 
when liglited the burner 
gives the effect of a dim 
lamp. In deco,ated glass 
or porcelain. 














Beaded 
Bags 


Solid Beaded with Beaded 
Handles, or with Shell 
Frames. Lined with 
Serviceable Silks 
and Beautifully 
Finished. 











PRIMAVERA Pottery 
Ceramic Artistic Jardinieres 
. Cups—Inkwells— Vases 
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VIEW or ST. PAULS CHURCH arp tHe BROADWAY STAGES, N.Y. 1831. 





Duncan Puyrs, his FURNITURE 
and its APPROPRIATE SETTING 


N 1795, Duncan Phyfe, in his shop at 194 
Fulton Street, New York — now the site 
of the mighty Hudson Terminal Building— 
made the first American furniture which 
achieved a real renown. He wrought person- 
ally his best pieces for a small and wealthy 
clientele; yet exquisite as they were his struggle 
for success was a hard one. Toward 1799 he 
was threatened with bankruptcy—and rescued 
from it by Mrs. Langdon, a daughter of John 
Jacob Astor. ’ 


Phyfe’s insistence upon quality was the 
cause of many of his business troubles. He 
would use only the finest Cuban and Santo 
Domingan woods. His attitude was such that 
it caused the West Indian exporters to speak of 
their choicest timbers as ‘*Duncan Phyfe’’ 


logs, and to mark them with his initials. Phyfe 
is said to have paid as fhigh as $1,000 each for 
some of them. 

His furniture is intimately associated with 
the charming interiors of the Adam-Sheraton 
perigd—a period that has inspired many of the 
Upholstery Silks produced by Cheney Brothers. 
And these silks in their design are in faithful 
keeping with the spirit and artistry of the 
Brothers Adam as well as that of their famous 
protegé, Angelica Kauffman. 


Thus it is that those who are the fortunate 
inheritors of some lovely pieces of Duncan Phyfe, 
or who possess replicas of them, may find in 
Cheney Decorative and Upholstery Silks designs 
that will enhance the beauty of such prized 
possessions. 


CHENEY 


SILKS 





CHENEY 


BROTHERS 


gth Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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H. F. WALLISER CO. 


434-440 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Drapery ««Upholstery 
Trimmings 


OF 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 








Meets the demand for 
an edging to match bet- 
ter grades of cretonne. 
Carried in stock in col- 
or combinations which 


will match all linens 
and cretonnes. 











New York Representative: A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square 


Pacific Coast Representative: A. M. Morganthaler, San 
Gabriel, California 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


[J FLOOR 


LES. 





ARMON, WOLF & CO. 


13-15 Bank Street 
Philadelphia 


Formerly 


Feldman, Armon & Co. 

















R. J. & R. RITCHIE COMPANY, Manufacturers 


INCORPORATED 


4080 ORCHARD STREET, FRANKFORD, PENNA. 


TAPESTRY FURNITURE 
COVERINGS 


Madras Piece Goods and Curtains 
SILK AND MERCERIZED 


Tapestry Couch and Table Covers 
Chenille Curtains and Piece Goods 








A. JACOBSON . Hartford Blidg., 41 Union Sq., New York 
OTTO JACO - Lees Building, Chicago 
O F KRICK 


git "3712 Virginia Ave. Kansas City, Mo. for far West 
57 Wellington St., Toronto, Canada 








NADECO 
Valances, Panels and Draped Shades 


Manufacturers and may ag of Special 
Order Work for Trade 
Write for full details, estimates on request 


THE NATIONAL DECORATIVE COMPANY, Inc. 








FEDERAL AT HUDSON CAMDEN, N. J. 
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ONIE 


DRAPERY FABRICS 
CLAFLINS INCORPORATED 











OUR SPRING LINE OF 


DRAPERY FABRICS 


is now ready and our salesmen are on the road 
showing the new fabrics 





EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN CONVERTING OF 


CRETONNES 


NOW READY FOR YOUR INSPECTION 


Private designs of imported cretonnes and sateens for January and F, ebruary delivery. 














Plain Scrims, Voiles and Marquisettes, Fancy Bordered 
Scrims and Marquisettes, Scrim and Marquisette Cur- 
tains, Drawn Work Voile Curtains, Imported Irish Point 
Curtains, Marie Antoinette Curtains, Nottingham Curtains 


New importations of Irish Point Curtains for early Spring delivery. 


PANELS AND SECTIONAL YARD GOODS (990 inch) 


LARGE VARIETY OF TAPESTRY PORTIERES, TABLE 
COVERS, SCARFS, ARMURE TAPESTRIES 


SUNFAST SILK @ COTTON DRAPERIES @ PIECE GOODS 


CLAFLINS INCORPORATED 


DEPARTMENT 21 
H. P. BONTIES, President 


New York 
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The center 
of 


attraction 


POLLITZ, LE FORT & KEON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 









Novelty Lace Curtains and our popular line of Stenciled 
Crash Goods comprising Portieres, Colonial Curtains, 


Table Covers, Scarfs, Pillow Slips and Couch Covers 


THIRD AND HUNTINGDON STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York: W. H. STOEFFEL 
30-32 EAST TWENTIETH STREET 


























CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CANADA: MONTREAL 
5 N. Wabash Avenue 1055 Market Street 200 Unity Building 
LINCOLN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Upholstery and 
Lamp Shade Trimmings 


FRINGES, TASSELS, EDGINGS, 
CORD SPECIALTIES, ETC. 


Special Order Work from your Own Designs 
given prompt attention 





PHONE GRAMERCY 3443 


36 EAST 20TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 








L. DUBOFF & CO. 





FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


JAVAN STUDIOS 410 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
309 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Madison Sq. 2157 CURTAINS WALL COVERINGS 
WE SPECIALIZE IN ORIGINAL HAND-DECORATED TEXTILES DRAPERIES UPHOLSTERED 
AND REPRODUCTIONS OF ALL PERIODS. BATIK HANGINGS. SLIP COVERS FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES, DRAPERIES, ETC. ; 
The Trade Invited TEL. CHELSEA 8755 

















UPHOLSTERERS and DECORATORS 
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Alexander Jamienon & Cn. 


Manufacturers of Cotton Gonds 
Fitth Avenue and Broadway 
at 2lst Street 


Nem York 


Cy to the war conditions of the past few years, the 
production of our mill, Alexander Jamieson & Co., 
Ltd., Darvel, Scotland, has been curtailed. Mr. McKenzie, 
who is spending the Winter at the mill, reports that the 
situation is gradually righting itself. He expects to return in 
the early Spring with new patterns and ideas that are being 
developed and we will then open the complete lines of 
Alexander Jamieson & Co., Ltd., for delivery Fall of 1920 
and Spring of 1921. 
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EK. C. CARTER & SON 


ANNOUNCE 
The Removal of Their Salesrooms and Offices on 


February First 




















Sales Room Executive Offices 
912 Broadway 237 Lafayette St. 
at 21st St. at Spring St. 
E. C. CARTER & SON 
LACE CURTAINS LIGHT DRAPERIES 
116 West 32d Street, New York 
Chicago, 1701 Heyworth Building. Boston, 420 Boylston Street 
San Francisco, Phelan Building 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
59 E. Adams St. 1707 Oak St. 1011 Chestnut St. 


Staheli, Rietmann & Go. 


ST. GALL NEW YORK 


Imported an Domestic Novelty 
Curtains ana Panellings 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
7&9 East Twentieth Street 


Between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 




















ROYALCURTAIN MFG.CO. 


THE HOME OF “HANGWELL” CURTAINS 


Converters of 


“ Devonshire” 


Brand 
Curtain Piece Goods 


Manufacturers of 
Scrim, Marquisette, 
Muslin, Net 


Novelty Curtains 
97-111 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 41 UNION SQUARE 





























MAKERS OF PERIOD AND NOVELTY 


PANELS, VALANCES 
and DRAPE SHADES 


Our catalogue gives prices and details of fabric 
and design that will assist = in your window 
decoration problems 


THE WINDOW DECORATIVE WORKS 
1258 West Fourth St., Cleveland, Ohio 








Our 


Want Column 
Will Help You 
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THE \ 


| STEAD & MILLER CO. | | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upholstery Goods 


show an extensive and beautiful collection of 
Fabrics in many new designs and colorings 
suitable for 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
WALL HANGINGS and 
FURNITURE COVERINGS 


also 


P uw” PORTIERES COUCH COVERS 
: IMADRAS CURTAINS and 
; ; MADRAS PIECE GOODS 
\ ' f ‘* 
































NEW YORK CHICAGO 
242 Fourth Ave. 1602 Heyworth Building 


C, PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth and Cambria Streets ——~ 
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AN Lguls 


MANUFACTURED ae DISTRIBUTED by 


LOVEMAN BROTHERS 


892 BROADWAY«: NEW YORK 


THE ROOM BEAUTIFUL 








FING a collection of hundreds of the best efforts of 
American and foreign decorators and the Clifford & 
Lawton staff, in the Old and New styles, including 

Gothic. Renaissance. Flemish, Dutch, Georgian and Colonial. 


No such collection of interiors has ever been published in 

one book. No book has ever contained such a vast library 

of interiors. @ Printed in duotone brown ink. Well bound 
in cloth, 13x9 3-4; 288 pages. $5acopy. Postpaid. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, 373 Fourth Ave., New York 
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JOHN FOSTER & CO., 


5 AND 6 PATERNOSTER SQ., LONDON, E. C. 4 
AND AT 39 PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER 


FFER to establishments which {purchase for stock or use in quantity the 
followmg merchantable fabrics for PROMPT.SHIPMENT from their English 
Warehouses. 


Fine Quality Sateen Poplins, plain and striped 
Satins and Repps Cotton Casements 
Damasks Cretonnes, 31", 50" 


Samples ot these goods will be shown, upon 
request, by their Agents tor the United States 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















John F. Patching & oa Inc. 


Importers, Designers and Makers of 


420 Boylston St. 5 N. Wabash Ave. 233 Grant Ave. 
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417 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


pan Work of the 


Finest Character 


OCMRLE BROTHERS C0. 


<aimo> wd 
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Lace Curtains, Panels, Inserts, 
Plain and Fancy Nets 
20-24 E. 20th St. New York City 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 


41 Union Square § 32 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York Chicago, Ii. 


nOLZLE-Aes 


Paris London Brussels 
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WILLIAM R.-MILLER CoO. 


Successors to 


WILLIAM R. MILLER 


¢/Manufacturers of 
DISTINCTIVE CURTAINS 
PANELS and PIECE GOODS 


The enlargement of our plant and equipment 
will enable us to give our customers 
prompt and efficient service. 


THE LINE IS SHOWN BY 


SCRIPTURE ©@ FOWLER 


242 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
AND 


GEO. F. KING 
1402 HEYWORTH BLDG., CHICAGO 








 AUBUSSON 
Hand-made 


Tapestries 





Furniture Coverings 
Panels 


and 


Mural Decorations 








NICOLAS HEMANCE 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 











SHAPIRO & SON 
Art Lace Curtains 
Bed Sets of Scrims and Nets 


oe Moderate Prices 
928 Broadway New York City 
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Decorative Fabrics 


“LON G-LIF E-COLORS” 


Advertised nationally for 
the past five (5) years in the 
leading women’s magazines. 


Reaching millions of 
people interested in the 
furnishing of their homes. 


“NOT A WORM SILK" 


_ 


Sold everywhere with big 
success by the leading 


Jobbers 
Dealers and 
Interior Decorators 


Draped in the better homes of 
our country. 


Write us today for the new 
“KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” 


showing interiors in actual colors. 


Manufactured by 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics 


Upholstery Fabrics, Old English Prints, 
Kensington Cretonnes, Fine Tapestries, 
Damasks, Velvets, and Exclusive 


Drapery Fabrics 


Handtuft Rugs made to special order 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 








We desire to announce 
that Mr. Wm. A. Curran 

(a C . 
mili is no longer a member 
of our organization. 
O= WORKROOMS are at your disposal for 


any orders you want us to make up. 





Curtains—Draperies—Portieres— Bedspreads 
—Cushions—Pillows. French shades for 
homes and store windows our specialty. 


THE LEONARD-HENRY CO. 


INCORPORATED 
22 East 17th Street 
New York 


Best workmanship and prompt deliveries. 


Sketches furnished wih estimates, 


SHNFORD-SHOPS 


Incorporated 


49 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK: 
Phone Bryant 4565 da 
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January 3, 1920 




































CANTERBURY 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 


DESIGN FALLSTAGG— 

A classical pattern in damask, 
woven in several interesting color 
combinations, expressing both old 
and modern types of color harmony; 
adaptable for both drapery and 
upholstery purposes. 


MARSHALL. FIELD 
& COMPANY 


Wholesale Departments of Decorative Fabrics / 
Sole Distributers to Manufacturers, Retailers;and 
Established Professional Decorators 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Ad i 


Broadway 
at 24th Street 
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MILLER BROTHERS 
ANNOUNCE 


The Removal of Their Salesrooms and Offices to 


121 E. 24™ ST., NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE MADISON SQUARE 2477 


Where They Have on Display the Well Known 


MORTON BROS. Line of 
MADRAS CURTAINS AND PIECE GOODS 


Also a New Line of Exclusive Designs in 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CRETONNES, 
HAND BLOCKS, AND BATIK PRINTS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


MORTON BROS. 


DARVEL, SCOTLAND 


a 

















DAVID SCHIFF & CO. 


COUCH COVERS SCRIMS, CRETONNES 
PORTIERES ec ) MADRAS, ETC. 


A “YN EQUIPPED TS Draperies 
7. MEET YOUR REQUIRE: ap 
OF Laren BES 29-31-33 EAST 19TH STREET NEW YORK 
DESIGNS FOR « ~ 











CURTAINS 


Sailasilasilaslaslasiiasliacliaelasiiaciinciieel Salaaiieetaelh 


VALANCES 
DRAPERIES 
PANELS . 
PoRTIERES 
DRAPED SHADES 


He SKETCHES ANDESTIMATES . . . 
«+ « FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
= SERVICE PROMPTAND EFFICIENT 


We Specialize in the 
Manufacture of 


HAIR CLOTH 


In Varied Designs and Colors 


For All Upholstery Purposes 


MANHATTAN HaiR CLOTH Co. 
184 FIFTH AVE. (At 23rd St.) NEW YORK 


Telephone, Gramercy 702 


MAN 


18 EAST 417STREET.. 
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STROHEIM & ROMANN 
ACTUATED BY A SPIRIT OF GRATITUDE 
FOR THE MANY FAVORS 


REALIZED DURING THE YEAR JUST CONCLUDED 


HOPE THEIR FRIENDS WILL ENJOY 
THE BENEFITS OF HEALTH 
AND 


EXPERIENCE UNBOUNDED PROSPERITY 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR TO COME 








. 192 0% 








STROHEIM & ROMANN 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


242-250 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 
North Union Square 
NEW YORK 


EPRODUCTIONS of Antique Stuffs of all the Important 
Periods in Tapestries, Brocaded Silks, Damasks, Embroid- 
eries, etc. * * Some taken from rare and historic examples 
of unusual interest. * * Printed Linens, in texture, design 
and color, very like the old. * * Many useful and correct 
styles for wall hangings. * * * Velvets of Cotton, Silk, 

and Mohair. * * Plain Stuffs in fine colors and great variety. * * In short, 

a very extensive stock of high-class stuffs for all sorts of decorative purposes. 





BOSTON _ PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Boylston Street 1505 Finance Building 32 South Wabash Avenue 


PARIS, 50 Faubourg Poissonniere 
























P. K. WILSON & SON 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


LACE CURTAINS 


Renaissance, Arabian, Princess, Cluny, Filet, Antique, Marie Antcinettes, Brussels, 
Irish Points, Tambours, Saxony Brussels, Novelty Nottingham, Madras, etc. 














Yard Goods of every description. Bed Sets, Panel Curtains, and Door Panels. 


Complete assortment of Edgings, Insertions and Motifs for manufacturing purposes. 
Headquarters for real Cluny and Arab Laces, Plain Bobbinets and Plain and Fancy 
Scrims in white, Arabian and Ivory, in all widths. 


Also large assortment of Renaissance, Cluny, Arabian and Filet Table Decorations 
and Embroidered Pillow Covers. 








130-132 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 18th St. NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
67 Chauncy Street 237 South Filth Avenue 417 Victoria Building 1156 Book Building 1033 Chestnut Street 

















“7 saw it in THE UPHOUSTERER” 
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FACT SS COMMENT 





N THE list of wages published under the auspices 
of the Building Trades of New York, November 

1, it is noteworthy that with one exception, that of 
hoisting engineers, upholsterers «are shown 
to receive the highest daily wage of any 
mechanic connected with the building trades. 

Nine and one-quarter dollars per day is the rate 
quoted for regular workmen. 

The rate for foremen, cutters, estimators and 
other operators of a grade above the bench worker is 
not given, but these positions usually command a wage 
at an advance above that of the rank and file. 

There may be some comfort in the fact that along 
with this rate there is a declaration that there will be 
no strike in the building trades during 1920, but it is 
difficult to see just why the upholsterer should be made 
the highest in a scale which includes carpenters, 
framers, electricians, plumbers, plasterers and a num- 
ber of other workers whose work is not only as diffi- 
cult and intricate as is the work cf the upholsterer, but 
which requires also their exposure to danger and to the 


Wages. 
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weather as well. as to other conditions which from 
time to time interfere with continuous employment. 

We have the utmost sympathy for any worker 
iri the conditions which high living costs have brought 
about. 


These conditions pinch the man who works with 
his brain as well as the man who works with his 
hands. They are inexorable in their application and 
there is no escape. 


There seems to be now, more than ever, a need 
for some power, apart from organizations which. look 
after the interests of only their own industries, that 
will not only take care of the interests of the workers 
in general, but that will judge between the various 
industries in the matter of wages and also save the pub- 
lic from organized extortion. 

There is, of course, the law of supply and demand, 
which in time brings about a leveling of wages. Just 
as surely as one trade is enabled to boost wages to an 
extraordinary rate, there will be a flocking to that 
trade by men from other trades. A surplus of oper- 
ators will create competition for work and wages will 
drop, but this process takes years to bring about a 
readjustment. 


In the meantime, the public waits relief. 


O* E of the developments brought about in the 
effort to reduce the cost of textiles has been to 
substitute less expensive fibers in their construction. 
We were shown recently a collec- 
tion of drapery materials, samples 
of modern styles being shown in 
France, and we were greatly sur- 
prised to discover that paper was the principal com- 
ponent part of most of the textiles. Few, indeed, of 
the samples of an entire group had any other fiber but 
paper for the warp or weft. Paper was also used in 
combination with cotton warp to produce a sateenlike 
texture. They are strongly suggestive of German 
origin. 


Paper Fabrics 
Again Featured 


Strange as it may seem, we doubt if the average 
observer could detect the paper in these fabrics unless 
some suspicion was aroused. They had all the neces- 
sary qualities of feeling, color and texture that would 
make them suitable for draperies or for wall coverings 
or for any purpose where excessive friction was not 
contemplated in their use. 

Another group of fabrics consisted of artificial 
silk and mohair; others entirely of artificial silk. All 
in all, they represented an immense advance in the de- 
velopment of substitute materials for the construction 
of decorative textiles. 


ys THE face of labor difficulties and the high price 

of materials, it is amazing to discover the tremen- 
dous number of building contracts that have been 
awarded throughout the United 
States. During the first ten 
months of 1919, contracts to the 
extent of $2,000,000,000 were 
awarded in one territory north of the Ohio and east of 
the Missouri. This is an average of approximately 


Staggering 
Building Figures. 


$50,000,000 per week for the entire period, while for 
the month of October the average ran up to $70,000,- 
000 per week. 

The figures for the eastern United States are not 
available, but business promises to be tremendous. 





THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION. 

EW indeed are the comprehensive books on in- 

terior decoration which are suitable for general 
consumption. Most of the standard books are written 
by specialists for specialists or for those who have 
more than a rudimentary knowledge of the history and 
practices of the art. In order to meet this want of 
literature on the subject, Harold Donaldson Eberlein, 
Abbot McClure, and Edward Stratton Hollowey have 
collaborated in issuing a 500-page volume which they 
call “The Practical Book of Interior Decoration.” 

The book is divided into two parts, the first giving 
a consecutive and syncopic picture of the art of in- 
terior decoration as it has been practiced in all coun- 
tries since the Sixteenth Century. In the second part, 
the authors have endeavored to set down the applica- 
tion of the lessons to be learned from part one, to meet 
modern requirements. 

The book is generously illustrated, showing in- 
teriors and furnishings of all periods. It is published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia. 





BOSTON BUYERS ELECT OFFICERS. 


fpr Upholstery Buyers’ Association of Boston held 
their annual meeting Saturday evening, December 
13, at the United States Hotel. Full membership was 
in attendance and the election resulted in the following 
officers being chosen for the ensuing year: Charles E. 
Thomson, Houghton & Dutton Co., president; O. A. 
Noyes, C. F. Hovey Co., vice-president ; Joseph E. Cor- 
bett, Houghton & Dutton Co., secretary and treasurer. 

Dinner was served following the business meeting 


‘ and the occasion was pronounced the most enjoyable 


meeting the association had ever held. 


ECENT inccrporations include Miles R. Price 

& Co., Inc., New York, rugs and Oriental nov- 
elties, capital $100,000; incorporators, Miles R. 
Price, 200 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York; 
Benjamin M. Price, New Brunswick, N. J.; Wil- 
liam F. Vollmer, Brooklyn. 

Buckingham Dry Goods Co., Memphis, cap- 
ital stock $400,000; incorporators, Hugh L. Buck- 
ingham, J. M. Buckingham, Hugh E. Buckingham, 
Fred H. Gattis, John H. Poston. 





On the left a lacquered cabinet from the line of Gabe 
ate Pass, Ltd., London. 
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BREAKFAST ROOM IN STONE EFFECT 


The furniture is Italian walnut, weathered almost white. The floor is of Venetian tile covered with a Chinese rug having a blue border. 
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A NURSERY SLEEPING PORCH 


An arrangement that possesses many admirable features. Note particularly the wide French doors, the low locker-seat, cup- 
board space, and picture frieze. Hewitt & Bottomley, Architects. 
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FOR BETTER HOMES—EDUCATE THE CHILDREN 


We Want in This Country Not Only Better Art But More General Appreciation of Art and 
Especially Industrial Art—the Art We Live With—and the Schools Will Bring Us This Result. 


F EVERY man in every city, town and village in 
the United States having the future of our busi- 
ness at heart will influence his local school board 


niture and tapestries and frequent illustrated lectures 
and talks on color harmony. 
This course is given for men and women already 


to introduce the subject of interior decoration in the 
schools, he will have accomplished something worth 
while. 

In the public schools of the United States, there 
are 20,000,000 children. Can you visualize such an 
army? Can you realize what an enormous public 
stimulus there would be in the purchase of things beau- 


engaged in some tranch of interior decoration and the 
work is planned for progressive development in all the 
activities comprised in interior decoration. It is very 
well conducted by Rene T. de Quelin, formerly the 
professor of interior decoration at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

We want in this country not only better art but a 


tiful in the home if these children 
were from the kindergarten grade 
up, given an opportunity to study 
interior decoration and to cultivate 
a love for it? 

{t is not the purpose of a study 
of this sort to give the kind of edu- 
cation that makes for Professional- 
ism but an education merely that 
makes for Appreciation. 

If there is any doubt of the 
practicability of this program in the 
minds of the local school board, 
we suggest that our readers who are 
interested in pushing the movement, 
refer the board to the extraordi- 
nary art development of the New 
York high schools under Dr. Haney, 


There are 20,000,000 children 
going to the public schools. A 
child’s interest in the subject of 
interior decoration is communi- 
cated to the family, parents and 
friends and in time the child hav- 
ing followed the course of study in 


-home furnishings, becomes a 


more intelligent observer and 
home builder. 


more general appreciation of art 
and especially industrial art, the art 
we live with, and the schools can 
bring us this result. The schools 
can educate the child up to the 
highest degree of proficiency, for 
those who intend to follow the call- 
ing, and the highest degree of ap- 
preciation for those who do not. 
When the public schools teach 
literature, it is not in the hope that 
the student will become an author 
but that he may discriminate be- 
tween the good and bad; so also in 
the study of art and music, profes- 
sionalism is not always the aim. 
For many years the child in 


whose success is convincing. 

It may not be generally known but under the 
jurisdiction of the New York Department of Educa- 
tion, the New York Evening School of Industrial Art 
is giving some very interesting courses of study in- 
cluding draperies, furniture, lighting fixtures, eleva- 
tions of interiors and perspectives of interiors fully 
furnished. There are class talks with blackboard 
illustrations on the various activities connected with 
interior decoration and occasional lantern-slide lec- 
tures, also lectures on the theory and practice of 
ornament, the history of ornament, the history of fur- 
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the kindergarten has been educated 
along superficial lines; why not 
make its “art” study definitely practical? 

We note in the work of Hugo B. Froehlich, direc- 
tor of the department ,of art in the public schools in 
Newark and formerly instructor of design in Pratt 
Institute, a great deal that is helpful along this line. 
Mr. Froehlich in co-operation with Bonnie E. Snow 
has published a series of eight industrial text books 
designed for schools, carrying the child from the 
kindergarten up. They are being used in nearly eight 
hundred public schools. 

The books include a study of interior decoration 











and furniture construction and there is no doubt of 
the fact that wherever they are introduced, they arouse 
in the child a greater interest in the subject. This 
interest is communicated to the parents, the family and 
friends, and in time, the child having followed the 
course of study in home furnishings, becomes a more 
intelligent observer of industrial art. 

The first book covers the subject of “How to Con- 
struct a Playhouse” and includes the furnishing of a 
doll’s living room. 

It covers inierior decoration and progresses in 
time to furnishings of a more practical character. 
Models cut out of paper and cardboard are colored 
and by the time the child has reached Part III she is 
able to produce actual wooden furniture and fabric 
draperies. Naturally the youngster is interested. 

Parts IV, V, VI, VII and VIII cover the more 
progressive stages. 

Hundreds of schools have adopted this study and 
we cannot too heartily recommend it for all com- 
munities. 

Unquestionb!y the Home Betterment Movement 
would be stimulated very materially by a nation-wide 
school campaign undertaken for the better understand- 
ing of art in the home. The study is a progressive 
study, because, while our sweet girl graduates may be 
benefited by a kaowledge of madonna art and sculp- 
ture, or a smattering of architecture and archaeology, 
they will unquestionably be of greater use to them- 
selves, their friends and relatives if educated in the 
ways of making the home more attractive. 

Kitchen economies and hygienics are valuable 
accessories to an all-round education; but if we are to 
assume that better homes make for the morale of our 
people, it would seem reasonable to urge the local 
school boards to start the cultivation of the theory 
from the seed that is planted in the child’s life at 
school. 

A practical plea for the recommendation of this 
thought comes from Emily M. Dorn, supervisor of 
drawing, Milwaukee Public Schools, in a little mimeo- 
graph pamphlet entitled ““Make Ours a City of Homes.” 
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To show the readiness of the child mind to grasp decorative 

thought, we reproduce on this page three typical illustrations. 

The illustration above is a cut-out in color, pasted up by a 

child in the kindergarten. The two illustrations at the bottom 

of this page show side-wall illustrations in color, the work 

of girls in Grade 8-A of the Hawthorne School, under 
Miss Thorpe’s direction. 


Out in California the Fresno State Normal 
School has two courses in interior decoration, one 
relating to house plans, interior elevations, textile 
study, hangings, rugs, etc., together with furniture 
design and history. The second course relates to stage 
settings, paintings, furniture, textile designing and 
problems involving actual purchase and arrangement 
of furniture for *he room. The study is conducted in 
the Department ot Fine Arts. 

In Salem, Mass., they have an excellent school— 
the State Normal School—where the study of interior 
decoration is of much interest. They are taking par- 
ticular pains tu teach the children color harmony; in 
fact, many of the rooms in the school building are 
decorated in the color schemes prepared by the chil- 
dren themselves. 
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CONDITIONS 


I N 


BELG tT Us 


While We Must of Necessity in America Think Most Intensively of Our Own Circumstances 
and Condition, It Is Important Also That We Envision Conditions Which Govern Manufaciuring 
Interests the World Over, and Particularly in the Countries of Our Late Allies. 


ally described in an epitomized survey put out by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Inasmuch as our industries and our supplies are 
affected by conditions which govern our allies abroad, 
these facts are vital and have a very important bear- 
ing on our international calculations. 

The report goes on to say: 

“The coal mines of Belgium were not damaged, as 
the invader meant to keep them, but they suffered ab- 
normal wear and tear. The output, at the beginning 
of 1919, was 60% of the pre-war total. It is now 84%. 

“The two causes which delayed the complete restora- 
tion of this industry, viz.: insufficiency of transport 
and diminution of the productive capacity of the 
workmen, are gradually disappearing. Belgium is 


Tey conditions prevailing in Belgium are graphic- 


are, of course, very difficult. 
aces are working. 

““A scheme has been devised, to combine all the iron 
works, based on division of labor, each work concen- 
trating on a special product, one on rails, one on gird- 
ers, etc. 

“The zinc industry suffers mainly from insufficiency 
of ore, but will soon be in activity. The glass factor- 
ies are working. In Aubelais, Moustier, Franiere, 
Florette and Val Saint Lamber, all conflicts between 
labor and directors have been settled. There is also 
quite an export of bottles to England. For the first 
seven months of 1919, these exports reached 7,000,000 
francs. 

“In porcelain we are able to supply all the demands 
of the Belgian market. Sugar factories are in full 


At present nine furn- 
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Belgium is a producing center for laces, trimmings, 
flax and linen threads, burlaps, velours and velvets, 
artificial silk, linen and cotton—industries which have 
a close relation to the interests of our trade. 
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already able to export coal to her neighbors to the 
following quantities : 

“300,000 tons monthly to France, 50,000 Italy, 
10,000 Holland, and 50,000 Switzerland, making a 
total of 390,000 tons, or 4,680,000 yearly. This assures 
to Belgium a yearly income of more than 200,000,000 
francs, a rather important factor towards the 
stabilization of the exchange. 

“Qur iron works suffered dismantling. and destruc- 
tion. Several years will be necessary for complete 
repair, although work is already under way every- 
where, and carried on with great energy. In 1914, 
there were in Belgium 52 blast furnaces, (producing 
2,300,000 tons of pig-iron) distributed as follows: 
25 in Hainaut, 23 in the Province of Liege and 4 in 
Luxembourg. Twenty-three of these were totally 
destroyed and 10 were seriously damaged. Repairs 
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activity. Not only is there sufficient for the needs of 
Belgium, but we are able to export to France. In 
shoes, the production is almost equal to pre-war times. 

“Unfortunately, in horticulture, the nurseries are 
in a most critical position. Export to France is im- 
possible at present, owing to lack of transport. En- 
gland has established new restrictions and duties which 
render import almost impossible, too. Russia, which 
has a great market, is, of course, not in a position to 
buy. Germany is unable to buy, owing to the depre- 
ciation of the mark. The great hope for our horticul- 
turists was the American market, but unfortunately, 
the United States has closed its ports to the imports of 
plants, (Quarantine No. 37) which means real disaster 
for the whole region of Ghent. 

“As to the chemical industries the production of 
sulfuric acid is difficult, as the Germans removed the 














































lead from the chambers; but repairs are under way, 
and the plants will soon be in working order. Potash 
is already being produced. Several rubber factories 
are working. The food industries were, for the most 
part, spared. Breweries were seriously handicapped, 
as the Germans had stolen all copper implements, but 
in frequent cases, they have been replaced by iron. 
“In the textile field, about one million spindles are 
now in a condition to resume operations. Raw materi- 
al and operation accessories such as belts, cables, etc., 
have been obtained. Looms are in good condition; 
most of them needed only belting and accessories, 
which were recuperated from Germany. Cotton is 
already spun in Ghent, and in some mills material is 
already turned out. In Verviers, so well known for 
its wool industry, there is activity everywhere, and 
some materials have already been delivered to the 
public. Artificial silk is in full activity. 
“Agriculture never suffered during the war, except 
in the war zone. The yield of this year’s crop will 
be almost equal to that of normal pre-war years. 
Lands lying in the war zone and devasted by shell fire, 
will be taken over by the Government, which will take 





The illustration below is interesting because it portrays the 
largest chair in the world. This chair was made up for exhi- 
bition purposes. It is eleven feet high, five feet wide and 
weighs nearly a ton. It was displayed in a recent office chair 
and furniture show and its size is readily comprehended by 
comparison with the two ordinary office chairs beside it. It 
was complete in every particular and covered with a leather 
substitute, the principal covering now in use for office chairs, 
due to the scarcity of hide leather. Illustration by the cour- 
tesy of Dupont Fabrikoid Co. 














over the farms, work them, and finally turn them back 
to their original owners in good condition. The 
Government will pay owners 5% interest on the pre- 
war value of the property, while working it; it is also 
prepared to buy outright, if the owners wish to sell. 

“Many of the railways, when the Germans were 
forced to retreat, were destroyed, but rapid progress 
has been made in restoring the roads to working condi- 
tion. 

“Germany has replaced, t a great extent, the roll- 
ing stock which she had taken away, and practically 
all the stationary equipment has been so far restored, 
as to provide slow transportation of freight, about as 
in normal times. On the main lines, passanger traffic 
is already quite as intensive and as rapid as before the 
war. 

“On the whole, it may be said that there is striking 
evidence that Belgian industrial life in general is 
steadily and surely resuming a more normal appear- 
ance. The conflicts between labor and capital—un- 
avoidable after such a crisis as the war—were general- 
ly smoothly settled, the manufacturers realizing that 
increased cost of living justified increases of salary. 
On the average, these were doubled, and the working 
class, in turn, realizing the precarious state of the 
country, did not allow them to push the claims to the 
extreme limit. 

“In many essential lines. the managing organiza- 
tions were preserved and new ones effected with a view 
to hastening the progress of rehabilitation after the 
liberation of the country. It is also to be remember- 
ed that the invading armies overran the country with 
a rush that made it impossible to mobilize a large num- 
ber of men of military age. In consequence, Belgian 
labor has been depleted in much smaller percentage 
than that of the other belligerent countries. 

“Prospects for Belgium are good, but she still needs 
machines and raw products. Above all, she needs 
capital to help in her complete recovery. The loan 
of $50,000,000, which will soon be issued, will undoubt- 
edly be a great success, as the American investors 
realize that the country which bore its trials during 
the war with so much fortitude has started with such 
a wonderful energy the work of its reconstruction ” 





STRIPES MEET WITH FAVOR. 


HE one thing that has attracted my atten- 
tion more than anything else in cretonnes,” 
said a decorator recently, “are the stripe effects 
shown by Marshall Field & Co. in their Colonial 
draperies. These are shown in seven or eight dif- 
ferent color effects. I bought them in every color- 
ing. They are excellent for curtains or furniture 
coverings.” 
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BATIK 








PRIN TING 


Historical Sources Indicating the Origin and Development of the Art of Coloring 

Cloth. Improvements Wrought by Dutch Influence. Block Hand Printing and 

the Development of Machine Work Have Brought This Process Up to Present- 
Day Needs for Dress and Decoration. 


By Dr. G. TAGLIANI. 


tant development in the modern printing indus- 
try. It will, perhaps, be useful to give a brief 
retrospective description of this exotic printing process 
which had its origin in the first application of the art 
of coloring cloth. The historical sources indicating the 
origin and development of the process are not lacking, 
and it is necessary to place in evidence the connection 
between the old prints reserved on a colored ground 
and the more modern Batik. 


Bex: it has been predicted, will have an impor- 


PLINY THE ELDER. 


Forrer, in his historical notes on the slow evolution 
of the printing arts, was very exact in determining the 
origin of the methods that have reached our times, but 
was certainly in error in taking a descrption that is 
given us by Pliny in his “Natural History,” to be a 
confirmation of the employment of reserve processes. 
Pliny states that in Egypt cloths were colored in a 
surprising fashion by applying drugs to the white fabric 
after milling in order to absorb or strip coloring mat- 
ters. He adds: “This treatment is followed by sub- 
merging the goods in a boiler where they are treated at 
the boil; they do not apparently suffer any change, but 
on coming out are colored throughout. Strange to say, 
although the color in the boiler be single, the cloth taken 
out has different colorations in accordance with the 
nature of the drugs applied, and the colors obtained 
are very fast. The fabrics, when once boiled, are 
faster than if they had not been boiled.” 

There is no doubt that sed colores sorbentibus 
medicamentis as also medicamenti qualitate mutatus, 
can only be taken to refer to the varying nature of the 
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different drugs and mordants specified by Pliny as able 
to furnish several colorings in the same bath. The 
broad, but not always exact interpretation of “medi- 
camenti,” given by the translators who define it as a 
substance able to absorb coloring matters, or to destroy 
them, or able to undo the effect of dyeing, has misled 
Forrer. This does not, however, alter the fact that at 
an epoch Much before that of Pliny, a printing process 
based on the employment of reserves, was known and 
applied. If historical data are missing in the literature 
of the epoch, other sources of information are not 
lacking. 
EARLY INDIGO STYLE. 


The small blue tunic with white designs found by 
Forrer during the excavations at El Achmim-Pano- 
polis in 1898 is of old Kopt origin, and demonstrates 
luminously the employment of a reserve under a ground 
of indigo in the Second Century A.D., whereas the 
important notes of Graf on the textiles discovered by 
him at El Faium in 1878 refer mostly to the printing 
of mordants. 


The technique of painting with wax was well 
known and largely applied in the Byzantine arts, and in 
the time of the Roman Empire was an occupation of 
the slaves, and never an occupation of the free men of 
those times. Many indications render plausible the 
opinion that in Persia and in India, much before the 
Christian era, means were known of resisting the pene- 
tration of coloring liquids in given parts of the fabric 
by using agglutinant substances together with clay, or 
in every probability, pure wax. 


It is, however, strange that concerning this deco- 









rative method which has remained unaltered for cen- 
turies, more detailed and precise indications are miss- 
ing for a long lapse of time. Vague mentions of the 
navigators of the Middle Ages, who sailed further than 
the Red Sea, and the narratives of the first colonists, 
testify that colored dresses were worn in India, but it is 
quite impossible, on the basis of these reports, to ascer- 
tain in what epoch they were first worn or how the 
coloring was effected. 

It is said that in the Twelfth Century the Clingal- 
ese (nowadays the Cingalese) of Malabar made known 
their industries to the Malese, and especially the art of 
ornamenting fabrics with various colors. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to note that in a later epoch, that is, 
in the Fifteenth Century, the invasion of Islamism in 
the Malese Indies gave an impulse to this decorative 
art, leaving evident traces of Byzantine influence, as in 
other fields. 

The industry of painted cotton goods reserved 
with wax under colored grounds, which prospered 
under Mohammedan influence, had various periods, of 
decadence from which it revived several times, and 
during 1795 and 1830 received new life. 


DUTCH INFLUENCE. 


In order that their own manufactures should be 
more appreciated, the Dutch introduced improvements 
on the primitive methods, and made many attempts to 
imitate the Batik style, until in the end they became 
masters of the most minute details of Indo-Malese 
methods of printing and coloring. By selling at a 
lower price they were able to put their goods on the 
markets of their own colonies, in competition with the 
native products. From 1850 onwards they drew a 
handsome profit by means of accurate imitation and at 
the same time they did not allow the local manufacture 
to become obsolete, recognizing that however primitive 
it might be, it deserved encouragement from the point 
of view of originality. It was through the Dutch 
initiative that the Batik print industry was for the first 
time worthily represented at Paris in the exhibition of 
1878, and from that time onwards was shown at vari- 
ous other expositions. 


MACHINE WORK. 


The introduction of goods printed by means of 
blocks by hand or by machine, the subsequent use of 
engraved rollers, and various improvements brought 
about by chemists in Holland, England, and Switzer- 
land, have helped to raise this exotic process to real 
industrial importance. The process has been simplified 
and it is possible to obtain more varied results, and in 
consequence the production of Batik prints has become 
a profitable industry. 

Although Italy was late in the field, her modest 
attempts to utilize the process were very encouraging. 





The work is interrupted at present, but there is no 
doubt when commerce revives, Italian Batik prints will 
be put on the colonial markets capable of competing 
with any similar goods. It will be useful, therefore, to 
examine more closely into the exact nature of these 
goods, to gain a proper knowledge of their production 
and of the effects produced. 


USES OF BATIK. 


Formerly Batik prints were ordinarily the common 
clothing of the Indo-Malese, and were generally printed 
in several colors. Nowadays they are produced most 
perfectly in Java and a few other islands of the Sonda. 
Sarong, Kainpandjang, Kemban, Slendang are de- 
nominations of Batiks for local consumption and for 
various purposes. 

These fabrics, colored sometimes in blue, or in 
blue and brown, and at other times in dark red, have a 
characteristic white ornamentation more or less clear, 
and in many cases are irregularly spotted in given 
places and finely veined. The decoration of the Batik 
prints is not completely fantastic and arbitrary, but it 
is nearly always subject to an obligatory system of de- 
sign representing the flora and fauna of the torrid re- 
gions, enclosed within given limits by very old tradi- 
tional border designs of Indian origin. The artistic 
taste of the Malese Indians is tinctured by Mahomme- 
dan conceptions, and the articles do not lack a certain 
originality, while their details are quite characteristic 
and constant. 

The Malese uses solid coloring matters obtained 
from the /satis tinctoria (woad), from the Morinda 
citrifoglia (Mang-Kudu), from the Cutch Acacia, 
from the Uncaria gambir, from the Areca cutch (cutch 
of the betel palm), and from the Peltophorum ferrugi- 
meum (soga), and he knows how to produce uniform 
printing colors from these as well as superposition 
effects and more or less uniform gradations or shad- 
ings. Other colors are rarely applied with the above, 
excepting when it is useful to bring into prominence a 
white effect on the larger surface of the tints. 


METHOD OF WORK. 


Malese women, generally belonging to the highest 
castes, perform the most complex printing and coloring 
operations of the Batik print production. Crouched 
before a frame on which they spread out evenly the 
cotton fabric that has been carefully prepared before- 
hand, they commence the treatment by following a 
design traced on cardboard, applying fused wax by 
means of a sort of brass kettle known as a tjanting. 
This is a small vessel, broadest at the base, and the 
spout is an almost capillary tube known as the tjaret, 
from which runs off the fused wax. According to re- 
quirements different sorts of spouts can be used, 
known as “tjanting seret, tjanting, tjarat loro, tjanting 
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tjarat tela, tjanting itik, and tjanting block.” The 
spout may have two, three, or many tubes, and be able 
to form concentric pointings or dottings. The tjanting 
has a short wooden handle, and is filled when required 
with the assistance of a small pan containing the wax, 
kept liquid by means of a small furnace of burning 
charcoal. 

When the design has been traced in wax on one 
side of the fabric, it is also applied to the other side of 
the cloth, so as to obtain a complete and perfect cover- 
ing of the parts that 
are to’remain white. 
After this treatment, 
the fabric is sub- 
merged in a bath of 
reduced indigo (the 
indigo of the woad), 
produced in a fer- 
mentation vat, and 
is exposed to the air. 
It is then wetted 
with water to harden 
the wax, and per- 
haps, also, to wash 
away any wax not 
properly fixed. The 
portions covered 
with wax become 
rigid and have a 
tendency to crack 
more or less in given 
spots while the cloth 
is being handled. 

On repeating 
the immersion in the 
dyebath, the coloring 
liquid runs through 
the cracks in the 
wax, and on the 
completion of the 








DON’T OVERDO THE STREAKS. 


It is not an advantage to increase the number ot 
these veinings artificially, for the fewer they are the 
nearer the Batik approaches perfection. At the same 
time, these veins have come to be regarded as typical 
of Batik work, and should not be entirely lacking. 

If the blue effect has to be more or less marked or 
colored in brown, and the design has to show brown 
veins in addition to the blue streaks, the indigenous 
method of procedure 
becomes a little more 
complicated. Gener- 
ally the process is 
conducted as indi- 
cated above until the 
veinings have been 
formed, taking care 
to rinse the cloth or 
to dry it in the air. 
To produce the 
brown effects the 
fabric is then again 
spread out on the 
frame as before and 
covered with wax 
only in those dyed 
parts that are to re- 
main blue. 

This operation 
of reprinting, called 
by the native work- 
ers “ambironi,” is 
done with a tjanting 
with a large delivery 
tube (tjanting pemo- 
rang), and the 
cracks formed in the 
wax traverse the 
veins already ap- 











coloring operations 
appears finely traced 
in the white field of 
the reserved por- 
tions. As a finish- 
ing touch, all that is required is to steep in very hot 
water to detach the wax, which floats on the surface 
of the hot bath and can be recovered. The more or 
less colored wax is often added to quantities of cleaner 
and purer wax, together with a little rosin, and used 
again. 

A washing or rinsing in a weak alkaline bath 
cleans the parts that were covered with wax. A Batik 
print produced in this manner presents white effects 
traversed irregularly by blue veinings on a ground of 
indigo blue. 
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In this, as in several of Pieter Mijer’s Batik panels, the ground color 
of the fabric furnishes the high-lights. 


pearing on the 
goods. 

The goods are 
dyed with the brown 
by means of brushes 
that cause the coloring fluid to penetrate into the fabric 
in the exposed portions and then thoroughly dried. 

After eliminating the wax, a white effect is ob- 
tained that is more or less crossed by blue and brown 
veinings on a ground of indigo blue, with brown spots 
of various tones that are in parts nearly black. 

In certain cases the cloth already dyed is dyed 
with indigo, and afterward exposed to the action of the 
hot air of a Summer noon or put it into a bath of luke- 
warm water to soften the parts reserved with the wax, 
and making this unite in the split portions above the 


dyed veinings, often closing these completely. The 
portions covered with wax are then covered over with 
new fused ,wax by the use of a tjanting pemorang 
scraping away after this the wax from those parts that 
will have to absorb the new brown color. Fabrics are 
reserved in the same way, and dyed with maeg-kudu to 
obtain white designs on red grounds. 

Frequently the process is considerably speeded. 
Part of the surface of the cloth is covered with the 
wax, using for the coloring a mop that acts nearly as a 
brush.an operation known under the name of Batikan 
Bjeblosan. But like all the quickened processes, the 
types of Batik thus produced are not as perfect as 


those produced by the longer process, and they are 
generally also less appreciated. 


HAND BLOCK WORK. 

For geometrical designs or simple figures the 
Indo-Chinese superseded the careful work of the 
Malese women by using blocks with designs in relief. 
They were better organizers of local labor, and have 
become formidable competitors in this field. The use 
of metal printing blocks with projecting lines has be- 
come more frequent. The work is done by men and 
with these tjaps, as the blocks are called, there is con- 
siderably more output, although the goods lack some 
of the characteristics of the hand-painted article. Block 
printing seems to have been introduced into Java about 
the middle of the last century, but it was then in con- 
stant use among the Indo-Chinese, and the invention 
probably dates very far back. 

From what has been written it can be affirmed 
that a Batik print requires a negative reproduction of 
a positive effect, which does not represent the design in 
colors, but simply as a white effect. This same sort of 
decoration is used in the case of reserve prints, espe- 
cially in indigo dyeing, and these are completcd by final 
operations with other colors. 

The accurate English, Dutch and Swiss imitations 
of the last fifty years have been mentioned. It is cer- 
tain that the Italian artistic taste, with the aid of 
modern technics, has produced excellent variations in 
this style of work, and has contributed towards finding 


a new field for Batiks. Fresh styles of designs have 
been reproduced along with an infinitely greater variety 
of color. These new types of Batik prints have gradu- 
ally got farther and farther away from the original 
article, and have slowly acquired a character com- 
pletely of their own. They have found much favor in 
the Central African markets. 
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A landscape in modern design executed in Batik by the 
Javan Studios. 
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TYPES OF MODERN BATIK DESIGNS 


The illustrations here shown cover many varieties of motif and execution and give a very fair idea of the versatility possible 
in batik work. 




















A PAGE OF MODERN FRENCH FURNISHINGS 


Sce description in Mlle. Sablére’s article. 























A DISCUSSION OF MODERN FRENCH ART 


Is It Appreciated by the Public—Will It Mark a Period? 


By Mite. NoELIE DE LA SABLERE, Special Paris Correspondent to “THE 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR.” 


(Continued from the November number.) 


S MODERN art appreciated by the public? 
] That is the question of vital interest for our 
readers, and I can neither say “yes,” nor say “no.” 
It all depends. At exhibitions, for instance, one hears 
people saying, “that’s pretty,” “that’s good,” or “is 
that not awfully ugly!” 

At any rate, modern art finds its way into society. 
Many a young pair choose it for their whole home, 
from drawing room to bathroom and even kitchen, 
and one cannot number the quantity of elegant society 
women who renew their furniture to set their homes 
up-to-date. 

It gets a place everywhere, in high society, fash- 
ionable world, among artists, and “demi-monde.” 


Francis de Croisset, the French author who- 


sion where modern art reigns from cellar to attic, and 
I could cite a number like that. 

Resides those who buy “modern art” because they 
like it, there are some who only pay a tribute to 
fashion. A large number of “newly rich,” who have 
made their money through the war, furnish their new 
homes with modern art; and if we peep in “demi- 
monde,” you find that the demi-mondaines also buy 
new, modern things because it suits perfectly their 
actual type and fashions, and they want their sur- 
roundings to frame them perfectly, the full result be- 
ing so entirely in harmony. 

‘Thus as opposed to the pessimists who would be 
inclined to see in modern art a mere fancy, without 
success, we find it sells fairly well, and certain decorat- 














In creating a vogue, whether for furniture, 
clothing, literature or interior decoration, 
the accepted systems of distribution—the 
store of the masses, or the exclusive pur- 
veyor to the classes—exert a determining 
influence which makes or prevents success. 























offered his home to President Wilson the last time he 
came to Paris, has had part of his house decorated, 
furniture and all, by Groult, Paul Poiret’s brother- 
in-law. 

Doucet, the famous couturier, had certain rooms 
in his home decorated by Ruhlman. The villa of 
Madame Paquin at Deauville was entirely designed by 
Rob Mallet Stevens. 

Mlle. Spinelly, the charming artist, has a man- 
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ors and houses devoted to modernities told me they 
cannot keep pace with the demands from customers. 


WILL MODERN ART FORM A STYLE? 


To this question, we may answer at once, yes. 
There is no reason why it should not. This modern 
art is conformative to the French traditions and has its 
place marked in the history of French decorative art. 

The new school of decoration was still at its dawn 











when the war broke out and it is now in full pros- 
perity. The war, which marks our period in history, 
has helped “modern art” to get its standing. This fact 
is very important, for the new decorative taste would 
have had more difficulty to obtain notice in subsequent 
ages if it had not been the corollary of a famous per- 
iod, and a guiding mark is nécessary to put a style in 
its own place. 

Let us look back for examples. The French “art 
nouveau” is synonymous of 1900 and associates at 
once in one’s mind with the idea of the Universal 
Paris Exhibition; the Directoire style drew its name 
out of the time in which it was created. The French 
first Republic, during the Revolution, was marked by 
a style which bears the name of “style premiere Re- 
publique”; although this period was but three years, 
the taste was typical and won its place; it was no 
longer in the Louis XVI manner, and did show the 
same particularities as the Directoire which was to 
come right after. . 

Thus, if a style which illustrates the taste of an 
epoch that lasted three years went down to posterity, 
so much the more a style which has already lasted 
eight years, through such an epoch as ours, is called 
to have a definite place in the French history of art, 
and among the various styles produced by different 
countries in the course of centuries. 

Of course, one cannot hope a new style will ap- 
peal to everyone, and many old ladies of the nobility 
do not like it at all; it has, moreover, its discreditors 
in all ranks of society, many people considering it of 
“boche” origin, just because they remember the highly 
colored plain-wood furniture introduced by Poiret be- 
fore the war, and the black-and-white checked, green- 
quadrangled carpets that had a Munich smell, which 
were the craze in 1913-1914, and have since been 
thrown out by their owners. 

Now, I suppose, many persons say they do not 
like the new style because they cannot afford to get it; 
they are like the fox of a French fable that said 
“grapes were too sour for him” because they were too 
high for him to reach. 


The bed of the Ruhlman bedroom illustrated last 
month is among the things that were criticized at a 



































Modern design in an inexpensive rug. 


recent exhibition. It is a beautiful piece of furniture 
made of black wood. In the middle of the main panel 
is a rose of ivory and around are dots of ivory form- 
ing an oval medallion. This bed costs a thousand 
dollars, price representing labor and handsome material. 
On each side, at the height of the bolster, is a sort 
of little table and drawer, stopping at the panel. This 
very good idea adds to the originality and suppresses 
the night table. 

Precious materials are characteristic of Ruhlman’s 
work. Here one sees an armchair inlaid with galalith, 
a nice little desk of amboine wood veneered with 
rectangles of ivory. On several pieces one notices 
mosaics of ivory and ebony. 

One may notice, too, the simplicity and chic of the 
carpet,-a nice cream shade with a profusion of colors 
just in the basket of flowers. 

Most of what has been said above concerns the 
“creations de luxe” which are intended to form a 
durable style. But certain artists are trying to popu- 
larize modern art, especially of furniture, and make it 
possible for all purses. 

The artists who direct the decorative workrooms 
of big shops had had this in their minds for some two 
or three years. I remember a talk I had on this subject 
with Mr. Auber, artistic director of the Galeries La- 
fayette, a year and a half ago. At this moment I 
thought modern art must only have been carried out 
in rich materials, and Mr. Auber’s advice was that 
something new should be offered to the middle-class 
—something following the same tendencies as rich 
modern art, a sort of a poor kindred of the luxurious 
creations. The photos reproduced here show what 
has been made in this line by Mr. Auber. 

Lately, the government, that is to say, the Depart- 
ment for the Reconstruction of Devastated Regions, 
suggested that the artists furnish an exhibition with 
simple, new things for the decoration of new homes 
in the liberated regions. I have spoken of the crea- 
tions seen at this exhibition in a preceding article, 
so that I need only point out here the fact that this 
question has been taken care of by the directors of 
big shops. : 
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N THE second floor of the Pierpont Morgan 
() wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is 
a very important display of XVII and XVIII 
Century decorative art—the Hoentschel Collection. 
We are indebted to the Museum for the Console 
illustrations which appear on this page. The Console 
developed at the end of the XVII Century, inspired by 
the elaborate work of the early Louis XIV period. 





During the latter part of the Louis XIV period 
the legs of the side-table disappeared and the bracket 
construction was established. 

This development occurred about the same time 
that the S scroll came into favor as a motif for the 
supporting members in furniture design. 

Figure 2 shows when reverse 
curves became more pronounced in 
connecting stretchers; later the legs 
are not extended to the floor but 
converge in a cartouche or coquille 
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motif directly applied to the wall as in Fig. 5, a very 
good example of Louis XV. 

Then the style took another form and the bracket 
type disappeared. 

Under the patronage of Madame Pompadour in 
the early Louis XV period, the designers took up the 
revival of the Classic and as a result we have the 
Console as in Figures 6 and 7, Fig. 7 being inspired 


Fig. 6. 


it would appear by volutes of the Corinthian capital. 

An unusual type of wall bracket is given in Fig. 8. 

With the coming of the Empire style, the develop- 
ment of the Console came to an end because the so- 
called Console of the Empire period was in reality 
a mere side-table. 

This collection of Consoles 
shows very clearly the definite in- 
dustrial value of the Metropolitan 
Museum collections as the mu- 
seum is at present conducted. 








WALNUT BED. PERUGIAN, ABOUT 1600. FROM THE 
BARDINI COLLECTION, FLORENCE 


From “A History of Italian Furniture,” by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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IN THE WORKROOM 





In This Article W. E. Kurtz Follows Up the Points Made in His Discussion of Last 
Month and Gives a Solution of Some of the Difficulties Encountered in Conducting 
a Workroom. 


employed to attain these results, is perhaps the 
most elusive quantity in a drapery department 
and the workroom connected therewith. 

It would prove an interesting study if one fol- 
lowed a prospective order from the time the measurer 
is sent to a customer’s home 
until the order, assuming it was 


JR exoyed to atta for results, and the methods 


conducted solely for the purpose of facilitating the 
sale of fabrics that could not be sold without work- 
room service, was treated as a necessary evil. 

As long as it produced the work in a manner 
satisfactory to the customer and was reasonably 
prompt in deliveries production costs were not very 

important—profits on the mer- 
chandise would take care of that. 





secured, is completed. 





The decorator and decora- 
tive salesmen of the higher type 
who know what they want 
usually are willing and able to 
convey their wishes to the work- 
room in the briefest, concise 
manner, either by a sketch or 
the use of accepted technical 
terms of the trade, but men of 
this type are, unfortunately, the 
exception rather than the rule 
in many departments. The fore- 
man must supply what they do 
not provide and this with a num- 


All time-keeping forms 
that merely account for 
time spent in the shop 
are valueless as a record 
of manufacture. 
represent time spent only 
in “attendance,” not pro- 
duction. 


This resulted in undertak- 
ing a lot of work which, even 
with low wages, was done-at a 
loss, e. g., window-shade mak- 
ing on a small scale cannot be 
conducted at a profit no matter 
how small the wages paid. 

When wages reach $1.00 
and more per hour, not uncom- 
mon today, the question of how 
this hour is spent becomes of 
utmost importance and the em- 
ployer and his manager or fore- 
man will have to study produc- 
tion with a view of eliminating 


They 








ber of other non-productive 
duties takes the entire time of 
the foreman, so that he cannot assume an active con- 
trol of production problems either as to methods or 
equipment. 

These problems are shifted down the line to the 
seamstress and the hanger who frequently have but a 
vague idea of what is desired. 

Except in decorative concerns and leading de- 
partment stores that employ a staff of competent 
designers the most monotonous repetition of a few 
simple styles is in vogue. These are used indiscrim- 
inately for any room in the house and are standardized 
in everything except their method of production. 

While labor, both male and female, was willing 
to accept the wages current a few years ago there was 
no particular need of considering output in relation to 
payroll. 

The workroom, being only a service department, 
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waste of time in useless and 
needless effort. 

The responsibility for co-ordinating man method 
and machine or machine tool must be assumed by the 
management, hence the current practice of shifting re- 
sponsibility to the workers must cease. 

“Do the best you can” is a good maxim but of 
little value until a competent forewoman or, instruc- 
tress has shown the operator the best way. 

The need of the day is men and women of ex- 
ceptional skill who are willing to study the various 
functions comprising the production of a given article, 
say a chair or a valance. They should be given the 
assistance of a tool designer whose observations of the 
hand worker will help him to design simple labor- 
saving devices which will develop into machine tools. 

The assumption that upholstery and drapery work 
must remain the traditional hand work that it has been 





is unwise. These highly skilled men and women car 
be found in some of our best shops. 

The belief that a man who was successful in re- 
organizing a machine shop can be of value in an 
upholstery shop (where hand work is in vogue and 
manual skill is most essential) is a fallacy. 

Time and motion study has proven of great 
value where the work is repetitive and machinery was 
highly developed. 

In an upholstery shop time and motion study 
should be conducted with a view of designing special 
tools, both hand and machine, for various operations. 

With the introduction of specially designed equip- 
ment the need of operatives trained to use this equip- 
ment will appear, but that is not of primary impor- 
tance. 

The more efficient of the employees will readily 
respond to any suggestion that will increase their out- 
put if at the same time it increases their earning 
capacity. 

Increasing the efficiency of the workroom force 
will necessitate an entire revision of the methods used 
by the sales force in issuing orders to the workroom. 

As indicated above the principal occupation of the 
foreman in most shops is reducing the orders to prac- 
ticability. 

The same causes that necessitate training for a 
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given function in the shop in order to do the best 
necessitates instruction and training in the writing of 
an order. 

Department stores and the larger specialty houses 
have discovered the need of instructing their sales- 
force how to write a sales-check correctly and they 
insist upon strict adherence to accepted forms. 

Every newcomer, before given a salesbook, is sent 
to a school of instruction for this purpose and as often 
as errors in his or her checks are discovered is sent 
back for more instruction. 

One can readily imagine the chaotic condition that 
would ensue in the auditing office or the bookkeeping 
department if every one of several hundred salespeople 
followed personal inclinations. 

In the sales check standardization a very high 
degree has been developed. 

Contrasted with this the writing of an order for 
goods to be made up in the workroom is the special 
sport of the salesforce and the variety of forms and 
the wide range of terms used to describe some of the 
most standard articles is limited only by the number 
of salespeople in the department. 

Some of the larger houses, realizing the impossi- 
bility of executing some of the orders written, have 
solved the problem by providing an estimator, usually 
a practical man, who relieves the salesperson of all 
responsibility on workroom orders. 

This would seem a simple solution but for the fact 
that a man having only ten salespeople to attend to, 
which is a small department, is usually overworked, 
not by the volume of orders but by the fact that a sales- 
person who may have worked on a drapery scheme for 
days will try to explain it to him in a few minutes and 
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expect him to grasp the whole scheme, a physical 
impossibility. 

What really happens is, the estimator issues an 
order giving his own conception of the matter which 
very frequently is not the customer’s conception or 
wish, resulting in alteration and adjustment, both un- 
profitable to the department. 
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any shop however small that would substitute manu- 
facturing methods for individual production. 

They should be designed to serve the purpose of 
instruction plus a record of the job and to eliminate 
all verbal orders. | 

Only a few simple forms will be required in a 
drapery workroom. These should be flexible enough 
to apply to most of the work coming to the workroom. 

First—The measure sheet on which all measure- 
ments are to be written or diagrams made. 

It will be of advantage to provide special sheets 
for measuring draperies, shades, rods, poles and hard- 
ware, the last two to be ruled, the drapery sheet to be 
blank for diagrams and sketches. 

Second—Estimate. This form while not directly 
bearing on production is of the utmost importance in 
the sales department. 

Customers ordering the simplest curtains want to 
know the price, complete, before placing the order. 

They should be quoted an approximate price even 
if not requested. This will save a great deal of 
disappointment and adjustment. 

The practice of estimating and keeping no record 
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Salespeople in drapery departments 

can be roughly divided into two classes: anes 
First—Those who know the drapery How Sania sas 


business and are willing to assume re- 
sponsibility for their orders by issuing 
them in writing. 

This class can readily be induced to 
use a standard form written in a stand- 
ard way, particularly if the reasons for 
a given form are explained. 

Second—The others who are willing 
to talk to the foreman or estimator and 
tell him all about the job but will balk 
at writing an order simply because they 
do not know the drapery business, hence 
the need of instruction. 


ELIMINATE VERBAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


Assuming that orders coming to the 
workroom are standardized in form and 
method of recording, the next important 
step in efficiency work is the routing of 
the order from the foreman to the wrap- 
ping counter. 

This would entail a study of the 
necessary forms that with a minimum of 
clerical work will convey the needed in- 
formation to the different operatives 
working on the order. 

These forms are indispensable in 
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of what was specified in the estimate is probably the 


most reprehensible in all but the leading stores where: 


losses due to this laxity have demonstrated the need 
of reliable records. 

Estimating on anything but net curtains and plain 
hangings should be done by a practical man who must 
be given a list of the things that are wanted, instruc- 
tions as to lengths, fulness, style of heading, etc., and 
the materials, linings, trimmings, etc., that are to be 
used. 

All this, to be of value as a record, must be given 
in writing, not verbally. 

To facilitate estimating, a form that will include 
the items principally used will be necessary for two 
reasons: , 

Primarily as a reminder to the salesperson of what 
is needed, which is to be indicated by check marks. 
Secondly, to eliminate needless verbiage. 

Third—The work ticket which is really a standard 
instruction sheet. 


The better shops have some form for this purpose. 


You published a number of excellent forms irf the 
last (September) issue of THE UPHOLSTERER, hence 
a repetition here would be unnecessary. The forms 
I am enclosing are intended to be used solely in the 
workroom. 

The principal one is the drapery work ticket 
Made out in duplicate by the foreman, or head cutter 
in a large shop, the cutting itself can be performed by 
an assistant, the man or woman making out the ticket 
being responsible for sizes, style, etc. I have success- 
fully trained two women who did all the cutting for 
a considerable force of seamstresses in this way. 

The rod, pole and stockroom requisitions are self 
explanatory. Diagrams of workroom arrangement to 
facilitate the production of goods, while of utmost im- 
portance, could not be indicated in a general article. 
They would have to be worked out in each case, con- 
sidering conditions of space and light. 

This question of forms is an important one as it 





On this page we show two views of Mr. Fay’s department 

with The Rosenbaum Co., Pittsburgh. The upper illustration 

shows one of the French windows with window seat, of 

which there are sixty-four examples; below, is shown an 

example of a wide, mullioned window; on the opposite page, 
a view of the elevator entrance to the department. 


will determine the amount of clerical work necessary 
to conduct the workroom. 

There is a wide range of opinion as to the value 
of blank forms, from the man who keeps all the records 
in his head or a little vest pocket book to the firm that, 
upon the advice of a systematizer, adopts a multitude 
of forms, giving all sorts of records but fails to pro- 
vide the clerical labor necessary to do the work and 
thereby nullifies the whole scheme. 

The writer recalls a typical case. A decorating 
firm in an Eastern city, the home of most American 
millionaires, after years of business went into receiver- 
ship. Among its assets were sixty-seven forms used 
in the various departments. 

The forms submitted in this article have been used 
in several houses and served their purpose. They may 
be varied depending on the information firms consider 
essential. 

The important point is to design forms that will 
fit the particular conditions of a particular shop and 
entail the least amount of clerical work. 

A case in point. A department store conducting 
a number of workrooms introduced a time card where- 
on the day is divided into twelve-minute units and 
employees are required to indicate the time spent on 
a job by ruling off the time at starting and completing 
the job; in another space is entered the number of 
the job. 

For a shop that charges to customers for the 
actual time spent on a job, say an auto repair shop, 
this is an ideal time card. 

For a drapery shop that charges a fixed price fo1 
a given job, this price determined by several com- 
petitors, this time sheet is of no value as it does not 
show what the employee, on whose card an order num- 


(Continued on page 72.) 
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ELEVATOR ENTRANCE TO THE ROSENBAUM UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Fay has utilized his wall space to good advantage. Two other interesting views appear on the opposite page. 





WHERE ARCHITECTURE DEMANDS ELABORATE FURNISHINGS 


Simple draperies and plain furniture would be lost in the sumptuous environment created by the massive architecture of this 
two-story entrance hall. 
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AN. INSPIRATION FOR FABRIC DESIGN 


T IS unfortunate for the modern designer that 
] while the museums are full of good examples of 

textiles, there is nothing available in old wall- 
papers due to the fact that paper is so destructible. 
Occasionally we hear of fine old examples being dis- 
covered through the removal of layer after layer of 
paper upon the walls of some old farmhouse but it 
is a great pity that some effort was not made years 
ago to collect these early examples. 

A few years ago, there was a sale in the American 
Art Galleries of bandboxes collected by Alexander 
Drake. He rescued them from old barns and farm- 
houses ; he had them by the hundreds and nearly all of 
them were decorated with old-fashioned wall-papers. 

We don’t know who bought them at the sale but 
they would be priceless today for the ideas to be had 
from them. 

The use of paper as a medium for expressing decora- 
tive thought was contemporary with the use of printed 
fabrics, paper offering means of expressing, in cheap- 
er form, the designs that were produced in fabrics. 














BOXES COVERED WITH PRINTED PAPER 
Frishmuth Collection, Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 


While the first actual printing of the paper was done 
probably in Holland by Schinkel, in 1568, as a cheap 
substitute for tapestries in his own home, the actual 
commercial introduction of paper for wall purposes 
was undertaken in China.* 

It is only natural to suppose that the printing was 
often crude and although expressing good decorative 
thought, showed little technical skill. But it is this 
very crudity of expression that makes the early wall- 
papers interesting, some of the blocks failing to register 
and showing an obviously primitive art. 

Some of the most beautiful effects we have ever 
seen were produced in the old flock papers of twenty- 
five years ago. 

As a rule these flock papers were printed in a de- 
sign like a damask, plain ground and solid pattern. 

The pattern was printed with an adhesive liquid 
and when fresh was covered with the flock or woolen 
| 

After agitating this dust in contact with the paper, 
the flocks were shaken off everything except the 



































adhesive pattern to which it clings like a velvet. Some 
beautiful flock papers were made fifty or sixty years 
ago; sometimes ground cork was used instead of 
woolen dust, sometimes goats’ hair, sawdust or pulver- 
ized silk. 


There never was a time when wall-paper was so 
highly esteemed as in the latter part ef the Eighteenth 
Century. It was a common thing at the time immedi- 
ately following the Revolution to read advertisements 
of houses for sale or apartments to let “decorated 
with wall-paper,” just, as previously, the advertise- 
ment would call attention to the fine woodwork and 
the mirrors. This was due to a great vogue for scenic 
papers. 

There is no end to the whimsical in wall-paper. 
Up to 1800, there was no machine paper on rolls— 
everything was printed in squares. The old farm- 
houses in New England, particularly, are full of these 
early examples of wall-paper. 

Clarence Cook wrote in 1880, “It takes a good deal 
of courage to admit that you like old-fashioned wall- 
papers.” 





*Paper was invented in China by Tsai Loon in 105 A. D. 
for the purpose of writing. The Arabs learned the art in 
750 A. D. Egypt adapted paper instead of papyrus in the 
Ninth Century. Papyrus ceased to be used in the Tenth 
Century. Paper was introduced into Sicily by the Arabs 
in 1100 and into Italy in 1290. 
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That sounds a little strange today, for any one who 
has studied old wall-papers, realizes what a tremen- 
dous fund of inspiration may be had from them, espe- 
cially for the manufacture of tapestries and cretonnes. 
Still, thirty years ago, it took a great deal of courage 
to admit that you admired Oriental rugs. Old Daghes- 
tans and Shirvans that today are worth $100, you 
could have bought for $10 apiece thirty years ago. 
The trouble with the old fashioned wall-papers was 
that they were far in advance of the tastes of 1880. 





DECORATIVE COURSE FOR WORKERS. 
HE General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen 
of the City of New York offers twenty-eight 
separate study subjects, among them Course C, of 
which decorative design involves one year’s elemen- 
tary study on Monday and Wednesday evenings; one 




















year’s decorative design—ornament, color and _ his- 
toric styles—on Monday and Wednesday evenings; 
one year’s development of the previous year’s study 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings; one year’s ad- 
vanced designs on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. 
The study requires no daytime attendance and the 
course is thus available for those who must maintain 
employment to support themselves. The course is in 
charge of Milton H. Bancroft. 
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Eighteenth-Century prints, by J. B. Huet, in the Jouv Museum. 
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COAST NOTES 





Ye Old Mahogany Shoppe, 341 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, will retire from the retail field when their 
lease expires at the close of the year and R. Kugel will 
then devote his efforts entirely to the production of 
hand-made furniture. 

For the third time in forty-two years Bare Bros., 
San Francisco, are moving to a new location, a six- 
story building on Sutter Street. 

News has come to San Francisco, from East 
Orange, N. J., telling of the death in that city of Robert 
J. Mudge, for many years a leading interior decorator 
of this city. From 1873 until a few years ago he was 
identified with various decorating firms. 

Lachman Bros., who conduct a large furniture 
store, with a drapery department, in the Mission Street 
district, San Francisco, are having a five-story addi- 
tion erected and will use this for storage purposes. 

The California Curtain Mills, 86 Third Street, 
San Francisco, are enlarging their factory. 

The Goodbar-Goodwin Co., wholesale and retail 
dealers in wall-paper and decorative materials, have 
opened for business at 229 Geary Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Morey Craig has resigned his position in the 
decorative department of the White House, San Fran- 
cisco, and has gone with the J. W. Robinson Co., Los 
Angeles. 

The John Breuner Co., 281 Geary Street, San 
Francisco, of which John Breuner Jr. is secretary, will 
hold a meeting of stockholders in December to con- 
sider reducing the number of directors from five to 
three. 

Charles Prins, for many years with the decora- 
tive department of the City of Paris, San Francisco, 
has opened a drapery store at 2199 Mission Street. 

R. A. Roberts, formerly with the John Breuner 
Co., Oakland, is now in charge of the drapery depart- 
ment of the Bledsoe Co., San Diego. Charles Esta- 
brook, formerly of the latter concern, is now with the 
drapery department of the Marston Co. 

J. K. Uhler, who was with the drapery depart- 
ment of the J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles, is back 
again with Barker Bros. 

Harold W. Welton is now with the California 
Furniture Co., Los Angeles. 

Edward Glaser has resigned his position in the 
decorative department of Bullock’s, Los Angeles, and 
is now with Charles H. Naylor. 

Miss Elizzebeth Hill, of the Gatch-Hill Studios, 
Los Angeles, has returned from France and has opened 
new’ studios at 949 South Hill Street. 

T. P. La Spada, for years with Barker Bros., Los 
Angeles, is now with Grether & Grethér, of that city. 
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The latter concern now occupy new quarters in a one- 
story building adjoining the present location. 

T. A. Simon, representing Montgomery Ward & 
Co., of Chicago, passed through San Francisco re- 


cently on his way to Shanghai where agencies will 
be established. 


S. & G, Gump & Co. have taken over additional 
space on Post Street, San Francisco, and are making 
extensive changes in the store. A new lamp and shade 
department has been opened on the mezzanine floor. 

The H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, celebrated their 
thirtieth anniversary early in November. H. C. Cap- 
well, founder of the firm, still directs its affairs. 

F, J. Lewis, 1415 Jefferson Street, Oakland, who 
has for years conducted a unique interior decorative 
business, has disposed of this to the Jackson Furniture 
Co. His entire stock has been moved to the store of 
this concern. 


W. K. Barnhart, buyer of draperies for the Meier 
& Frank store, Portland, Ore., has returned from an 
Eastern buying trip. J. L. Meier, vice-president and 
general manager of the firm, has also been East on 
a business trip. 

The Pettit Feather & Bed Co., of Portland, Ore., 
have awarded contracts for the erection of a $40,000 
factory. 


The Vocational High School, Oakland, has in- 
stituted a course in interior decorating. 

A Textile Facts Bureau has been established at 
the University of California, Berkeley, quarters having 
been taken over in the Home Economics Building. 
Textiles will be tested free of charge and instructions 
will be given in testing goods for wool, cotton, silk and 
flax. The process of weaving on looms will also be 
demonstrated and there will be an exhibit showing the 
culture of silk. Mary F. Patterson, professor of house- 
hold art, is in charge of the bureau. 

The Ashby Furniture Co., Berkeley, who conduct 
a large drapery department, have purchased the build- 
ing they occupy. . 

E. Curtis, auctioneer and dealer in antiques, will 
occupy a new building on Sutter Street, near Mason, 
San Francisco, at an early date. | 

Thomas Rowse and H. K. Rowse, of Seattle, have 
incorporated the Art Rug Mills, Inc., with a capital 
of $10,000. 

T. A. CuurcH 
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crept of late years a theory, little by little accepted 

as law, that a room should be dressed in livery 
and to do a room in any other way indicates a lack 
of culture. 

Perhaps the commercial methods of the unimagi- 
native paper-hanger who started this unity scheme with 
the walls, is in a measure responsible for the custom; 
but to my mind the idea of a wall one design and color- 
ing with furniture, en suite, one design and coloring, 
and the coverings and draperies alike, one design and 


| the practice of interior decoration there has 


coloring, fcllowing a monotonous repetition of details, 
not only lacks individuality and the ripe results of 
cumulative selection but shows an obvious economy of 
thought and a minimum of effort. 

If we buy a lot of grass mats for the bungalow 
we might have them all matched up, but we do not 
match up our Oriental rugs; so long as there is a gen- 


eral harmony of color, we are satisfied. We might 
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Nature Gives Us Flowers, Birds and butterflies of Distinctly Decorative 
Form and Color, Yet in Millions of Examples No Two Are Exact Replicas. 
When Viewed as a Cluster or a Group— 
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even select rugs of a single dominating character— 
Caucasian, Turkish or Persian, and utilize only certain 
types in a room, but we would never dream of attempt- 
ing to match up a room in Orientals. This matching 
up idea is strictly “modern.” 

If we go back a ways to the historic periods, we 
find tapestries hung upon the walls but never matched; 
they were of different subjects, different sizes, differ- 
ent colorings; they were no more matched than the 
paintings on a wall. 

Imagine having a room with a dozen pictures, all 
alike, the same picture repeated and re-repeated. 

If the tapestry covering of a chair in your home 
wears out, you wouldn’t dream of hunting the city for 
another covering of the same pattern to replace it. 
You would buy something else that’s related. 

So, in time, an entire house may show the fur- 
niture coverings each and all different but obviously of 
the family. 


The window illustrations shown on this and the opposite page are from a 
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DECORATIVE 


Types Are Distinguished by General Character and Are None the Less 
Pleasing Because of Individual Differences. In Decoration, Similar Freedom 
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May Be Exercised to Avoid Excessive Monotony. o 


If a chair is broken, another chair of like char- 
acter may be supplied, and so it has been through his- 
tory, for the best rooms that live in the museum records 
of well-furnished homes are rooms that are furnished 
in this way. 

We do not for a moment assume that in the treat- 
ment of a wall, the man with the paste-pot should patch 
a room up with all kinds of patterns but we do mean 
that it is not necessary that even the papered walls 
of a room should be done all of the same pattern. 

The practical decorator can figure this matter out 
for himself but one illustration will demonstrate our 
point. We recently saw a bedroom which was treated 
with a mottled-gray paper as a general background. 
The wall space of this room was so arranged that the 
decorator was able to lay out eight panel spaces; these 
panels he framed in wood to match the trim of the 
room and filled these panels with Jouy linens, three of 
which were printed in rose color on a natural back- 





recent display 





store of W. B. Moses & Sons, Washington, D. C. 


ground, two were violet, two or three yellow and one 
black. They were also of different patterns, most of 
them of different colorings, but the decorative scheme 
of the room was all held together by the one general 
type of design and technique, the type that prevailed 
in the Regency period. 

The room that is well done is a room that pre- 
serves the unity of period form and the harmony of 
color, but avoids a monotonous duplicate of design. 

This idea is not clear to most people and they 
rather resent the thought of it, and yet the same people 
would never think of having five cushions on the sofa 
all the same pattern nor five vases on the mantel all of 
a match. 


If it’s absurd to apply this match-up theory to the 
duplication of the same picture over and over again in 
a room, or the same vase, or the same sofa cushion, or 
the same rug, why apply it to the chairs and the side- 
walls 













tion of America, Inc., was held at the Park Ave- 

nue Hotel on the evening of December 17, the 
regular monthly supper being served and the elec- 
tion taking the place of the monthly business 
meeting. 

Several changes were proposed and passed, 
altering the constitution and by-laws to permit of 
the permanent carrying on of measures which had 
been adopted by the board of governors during the 
year. 

These changes provide for the yearly appoint- 
ment of the special sectional committees, referred to 
in the November “UpHo.sTererR,” page 76, the chang- 
ing of the title of the relief committee to welfare com- 
mittee, and of the ways and means committee to finance 
committee, also the addition of a third and fourth vice- 
president. The election resulted as follows: 

President—Leon S. Fox. 

First vice-president—Martin B. Fowler. 

Second vice-president—Morris Bernhard. 

Third vice-president, James Munro. 

Fourth vice-president, Joseph Cavanagh. 

Secretary, Charles H. Sellon. 

Treasurer, Frank L. Potter. 

Board of governors to serve for three years: 
Joseph Blankemeyer D. M. Fernandes 


Peter |. Scherer John W. Stephenson 
Subsequent to the general election, to fill the 


vacancy created on the board of governors by Mr. 
Bernhard’s election as second vice-president, Norman 
Findlay was elected to fill Mr. Bernhard’s unexpired 
term as a governor. 


Ts annual meeting of The Upholstery Associa- 


Membership Committee: 


Abe Max E. A. Merriam 
Thomas Gurry, Jr. W. J. McNab 


James Munro R. T. Montague 
James Kurnicki H. L. Dando 
R. D. H. Vroom G. S. Francis 


John: Moench 


The reports of the various officers showed evi- 
dence of extreme activity during the year and that 


Norman Findlay 
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every branch of the association’s interests had been 
conducted with uniform success. The outstanding 
activity of the association for the year was, un- 
questionably, the establishment of the Textile 
School now located in Public School 26, at 124 
West Thirtieth Street, and known as the New 
York School of Applied Textile Arts. 

President McGeachin, in his report, referred at 
length to the successful efforts which had been 
put forward by the association and read an im- 
posing list of mechanical equipment which had 
been installed or promised without charge by 
various firms through his solicitation, this list rep- 


resenting machinery to the value of about $20,000, 
consisting of: 


CABINETS AND CASES. 


Sample case, Allen Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; 10 
cabinets, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City; 
sample cases of cotton and wool, Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass.; silk culture cabinet, Corticelli Silk Mé£ills, 


Lawrence, Mass. 
SAMPLES 


Spun silk, natural and colors, American Silk Spinning 
Co., Providence, R. I.; genuine and artificial silk, Ameri- 
can Silk & Cotton Skein Printing Co., Paterson; cotton 
fabrics, Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H.; cotton 
and wool in different stages of manufacture, Arlington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; card clothing, Benjamin Booth 
& Co., Philadelphia; French spun worsted yarns, Botany 
Worsted Mills, Passaic; wool and mohair, Crimmins & 
Pierce, Boston; silk fabrics, D. G. Dery, New York City; 
fleece of wool, B. Harris Wool Co., St. Louis, Mo.; spools 
of cotton, hanks, cones, sample books, Marlboro Cotton 
Mills, McColl, S. C.; mohair velvets, Massachusetts Mo- 
hair Plush Co., Boston; cops of yarn, Merion Worsted 
Mills, West Conshohocken, Pa.; tinsel cords, threads, 
novelty yarn, J. R. Montgomery Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn.; yellow and white cocoons, yellow and white Jap 
silk, Marimura Arai & Co., New York City; wool, Raw- 
itser & Co., New York City; raw silk, silk waste and 
cocoons, Chas. F. Smillie & Co., New York City; fabrics 
showing different finishing operations, Springdale Fin- 
ishing Co., Canton, Mass.; imported mercerized and 
gassed yarns, Fred Sternberg & Co., New York City; 
silk in different stages of manufacture, Susquehanna Silk 
Mills, New York City; artificial silk samples, Viscose Co., 
Marcus Hook, Pa.; serges, Wm. Whitman & Co., Inc., 
New York City; hanks of cotton, O S. Hawes & Bro., 
Fall River, Mass.; samples of cocoons, raw, thrown and 
spun silk, General Silk Importing Co., New York City; 
linen fabrics, James McCutcheon & Co., New York City; 
flax yarn, Hughes Fawcett, New York City. 
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MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 


Universal Wringer, American Wringer Co., New 
York City; A. & B. knotters, Barber Colman Co., Rock- 
ford, Ifl.; hand-loom, Morris Bernard Co., New York 
City; dress-goods power loom, Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., New York City; cotton gin, Continental Gin Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; bobbins, J. H. Billington Co., Phila- 
delphia; model jacquard loom, Cheney Bros., South 
Manchester, Conn.; four-threader loom, Elna N. DeNeer- 
gaard, New York City; picker, C. S. Dodge & Co., Lowell, 
Mass.; electrolyzer, Electro Chemical Co., Dayton, O.; 
textile scale, R. H. Forschner Co., New York City; scale, 
Fairbanks Co., New York City; 2 looms, Fletcher & Co., 
Philadelphia; dye machine, Franklin Process Co., Provi- 
dence, R.I.; bobbins, quills, etc., Geo. T. Frost Co., Pater- 
son; favorite wrench set, Green, Tweed & Co., New York 
City; two doz. hand cards, Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass.; sample fulling machine, James Hunter 
Machine Co., North Adams, Mass.; screw plate, Green- 
field Tap & Dye Corp., Springfield, Mass.; experimental 
dyeing machine, Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., Grove- 
ville, N. J.; two screw plates, W. R. Keene & Co., New 
York City; plain cotton loom, Kilburn, Lincoln Machine 
Co., Fall River, Mass.; thread micrometer, Chas. Lowin- 
son, Inc., New York City; bobbins, tubes, skeins and 
cones, New England Woolen Yarn Co., Boston; 220- 
needle machine, Scott & Williams, New York City; scale, 
Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O.; C. B. Laboratory extractor, 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y.; scale, cutting die, 
mallet, Torsion Balance Co., New York City; winding 


machine, Universal Winding Co., New York City; Veeder ° 


speedometer, Veeder Mfy. Co., Hartford, Conn.; under- 
wear machire, Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa.; tool 
holders, J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; color 
fade-ometer, Atlas Electric Devices Co., Chicago; jac- 
quard loom, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; seven vises, Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.; 
tape loom, Insinger Co., Philadelphia; scale, Jacobs Bros. 
Co., New York City; glass demonstrating softener, Per- 
mutit Co., New York City; trutint unit, Neal Specialties 
Division, Cleveland, O.; sample dyeing machine, Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass.; jacquard loom, Shut- 
tleworth Bros. Co., Amsterdam, N. Y.; jersey and bathing 
suit machine, Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y.; loom, 
The Stafford Co., Readville, Mass.; harness, frames and 
heddles, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


SOAP, CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Soap, American Textile Soap Co., New York City; 
ingredients used in sizing, Arnold Hoffman & Co. New 
York City; Dye Laboratory, Herman A. Metz, New York 
City; soap, Original Bradford Soap Co., Providence, R. 
I.; chemicals, Roessler & Hasslacher, New York City; 
dyes and chemicals, Jacques Wolf & Co., New York City; 
laboratory equipment, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; soap, Warren Soap Mfg. Co., Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Twelve Laminar fiber roving cans, American Vulcan- 
ized Fiber Co., Wilmington, Del.; stalks of cotton and 
raw cotton, Continental Gin Co., Charlotte, N. C. 37 
photographs of plant fiber production, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


HE fifth annual banquet of the association was 

held on the evening of December 29 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Some 450 members and guests 
were in attendance, including ladies, and a remarkably 
fine speaking program was presented. 

The first speaker of the evening was Homer S. 
Cummings, chairman of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee, whose subject was “Americanism.” Mr. Cum- 
mings, in the development of his theme, sounded the 
keynote of the evening in expressing the thought that 
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in America there was room for only one flag, one peo- 
ple, one nation. 

Henry M. Goldfogle, member of the House of 
Representatives, who spoke on “Legislation,” promised 
legislative attention to laws which might be necessary 
to overcome un-American propagandists. 

Dr. Charles A. Eaton discussed the “Real Prob- 
lems of Labor.” 

Secretary of State Francis M. Hugo spoke on 
“Co-operation,” and President-elect F. H. LaGuardia, 
of the Board of Aldermen, made an eloquent appeal — 
for fairmindedness in the consideration of the alien 
element of our citizenry. 

The retiring president who presided and intro- 
duced the various speakers took occasion to formally 
present the president-elect, Leon S. Fox. Mr. Fox in 
a few brief remarks assured the members that he would 
make a serious effort to continue the progressive plans 
that the association had undertaken thus far. He was 
assured of the support of those who had taken an 
active part in the work hitherto and he counted on 
promises already given in his endeavor to pilot the 
association through another successful year. 

The speeches throughout were listened to with 
marked attention, and although the program was some- 
what lengthy the large majority of the members present 
remained to the end. 

We have not space to give the proceedings of the 
evening in detail but it is safe to say that it was a red- 
letter evening not only in the annals of the upholstery 
trade and of the association, but in the experience also 
of those whose privilege it was to participate. 





PROMOTING NATIVE HANDICRAFTS. 
N THE last ten years there has been great agi- 
tation of the subject of American design for 
American people, and this doesn’t mean Indian, 
Aztec or some other indigenous type, but American 
treatments of any school. 

Since the war cut off our source of inspiration 
in the European market, we have been obliged to 
do more original work and as a result we have de- 
veloped talents never before encouraged. The Art 
Alliance has done a great deal to introduce Ameri- 
can-made designs. Miss Florence Levy has been 
indefatigable in her work and now Mrs. Pascall has 
established neighborhood settlements where the 
foreign born are taking up the embroidery work 
that they did in the old country and the continuing 
of it here under the proper guidance, planning the 
work from an economical, as well as a practical stand- 
point. The embroidery that is done is applied to 
decorative purposes solely, although employing all 
of the charm, color and technic of the work that has 
heretofore been confined to peasant dress. 
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| I TE HAVE received from Japan some rather 
unusual illustrations showing the manner of 
the furnishings of the modern Japanese 
While retaining the historic traditions, the 
Japanese in their expanding relations with Europe are 
disposed to defer to European customs and, as a con- 
sequence, they are introducing the furniture of the 
West designed in a compromising spirit. 
The examples that we show in 
this issue indicate, however, that the 
wall and floor treatments retain the 
charm of Old Japan. 
It is to be hoped that if the East 
and West are to meet and merge, it will 
be a concession to economic conditions 
rather than esthetic. The West has 
nothing to teach Japan in color or de- 
sign and there is much that we can 
adopt not only in these two essentials 
of art but in the theory of concentra- 
tion, for the Japanese home has a com- 
mendable singleness of purpose. 
It may take an educated mind to 
appreciate this purpose—the arrange- 
ment of flowers, even the color and kind of floor and 
above everything else the simplicity of decoration 
which eliminates accessory furnishings, concealing 
them always behind panels and leaving to the eye a 
pictorial view, focused upon one thought expressed 
in the presence of perhaps one vase. 


home. 
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We who are accustomed to litter and confusion 
in the house with everything within hand’s reach, from 
the pipe to the powder puff, may not approve of this 
inordinate neatness; indeed to accomplish it our 
houses would have to be rebuilt with concealed closets 
and sliding panels. Possibly in the overcrowded resi- 
dential districts, this kind of house is impractical but 

it makes for the outstanding charm of 
the Japanese room, where every section 
of the wall space is treated in a varying 
style that relieves the monotony of the 
machine-made repeat pattern which pre- 
vails in the Western home. 
There is nu repeat in the ornamen- 
tation of a Japanese wall. There is a 
repetition of thought perhaps but not a . 
repeat of design. The same thought may 
be expressed in many different ways 
and we have frequently recommended 
that the same theory could be very 
properly adopted even with machine 
made fabrics and papers in America. 
All of the success that has been met by 
Japanese art is because of what it is, 
and any alteration or advance in modernism would be 
an emasculation. In the illustrations shown, it is 
worthy of note that in the room that is practically bare 
of furniture, the walls are the features of interest; 
but where furniture is used, the walls are simply a 
background, the floor and furnishings focusing interest. 
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In the illustrations here shown it is worthy of note that in a room that is practically bare of furniture, the walls are 
the features of interest but where furniture is used, the walls are simply a background, the floor and its furnish- 
ings focusing interest. 








AN IDEAL LIVING-ROOM FOR LIMITED SPACE 


Comfort, convenience and moderate cost are the oustanding features which make this a satisfying treatment for a room 
of limited dimensions. 
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APPLICATION -OF 


THE ANTIQUE 


In the Exhibition Here Described the Minneapolis Institute of Arts Invited an A ppreciation by C omparison 
Which Should Strengthen the Regard for Worthy Old Pieces, at the Same Time Developing a Fair Appre- 
ciation of Their Modern Descendants. Illustrations by Courtesy of The American Federation of Arts. 


niture by visitors to the exhibition of furniture 
at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts and their 
comparisons of these historic examples with modern 
productions, suggested to the institute the bringing to- 
gether of ancient and modern furniture, putting them 
side by side, and showing by demonstrations how far 
the modern designer has copied, how far he has 
adapted antique furniture, and in what measure he has 
acquired inspiration. 
The dual purpose of the exhibition was declared 
to be as follows: 


T HE interest shown in Seventeenth Century fur- 


From a description in The American Magazine of 
Art we quote: 

“For the Summer exhibition the Institute sought 
through the homes of Minneapolis and brought to- 
gether pieces of fine cabinetwork, varying in origin all 
the way from the time of Henry Tudor to that of 
Henry Clay. Then beginning again with the Twentieth 
Century, they exhibited pieces from Minneapolis man- 
ufacturers and stores, Twentieth-Century work shown 
in challenging proximity to the old. 

“There was found an astonishing amount of very 
beautiful old English and Colonial furniture, some- 


Seventeenth Century room. Furniture lent by Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Pillsbury. ‘Tapestry 
from Institute collection. 


“First, to show the public a comparison of quality 
in the antique and modern furniture, and to leave the 
impression that a cabinetmaker does not need to be 
dead in order to be an artist ; second, to show the man- 
ufacturers and dealers that the institute may be a 
profitable laboratory for their designers, workmen, 
buyers and salesmen.” 
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times imported on the advice of experts and sometimes 
the result of a keen instinct for scenting out genuine 
old examples of fine cabinetwork. 

“The manufacturers of Minneapolis exhibited 
many beautiful examples of period furniture of schol- 
arly design, conscientious and skilful workmanship 
and beauty of finish. 
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Modern dining room suite in juxtaposition with antique prototype sideboard. 











Early Nineteenth Century group. Comparative exhibition of furniture—Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts. 














Furniture of modern makers, quantity production, contrasted with examples of 
Eighteenth Century English. 


Chinese Chippendale set. Quantity production machine made. On left modern hand-wrought 
serving table. At the back Seventeenth Century leather covered chair. 
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“Some of the furniture 
affords the modern American his greatest basis of 
hope for the future, for it is on such factory-made 
material that our households must largely depend ; and 
when we find in it excellence of design, sound work- 
manship, vigor in its suggestion of character, and 
finish which shows an appreciation of wood texture, 
we are on a fair way to a happy solution of our prob- 
lem. It is interesting to notice that in such work the 
deviation from the antique is considerable. And why 
not? A Minneapolis banker wearing a tweed suit and 
smoking a cigar is inharmonious with the exquisite 
delicacy of Sheraton or Hepplewhite furniture, which 
we associate with satin knickerbockers and lace 
cravats. Better to have in his furniture the solid char- 
acter he would like to have people see in him. 
“There is, for instance, in the exhibition, a dining- 
room set with a trade name ‘Chinese Chippendale.’ It 
is far more like the Seventeenth-Century Dutch, the 
chairs with uprights terminating in Renaissance finials 


quantity-production 


so popular in the Seventeenth Century, the color nearly 


black, and the finish revealing the character of the 
oak. There is, to be sure, a little Rococo ornament on 
the sideboard, and a line of eccentric circles running 
down each leg of all the pieces. Doubtless these two 
motives are what determined its name, but the latter 
ornament might as well be Renaissance or Jacobean, 
and the former is out of character with the set, and 
might have been omitted. 

“What foolishness for a name! But do not let us 
think that is merely modern foolishness. Wasn’t Chip- 
pendale just as absurd with his pieces in ‘Gothic taste’? 
The affectation of the Eighteenth Century has merely 
been repeated in the Twentieth. If we could omit 
period names of our furniture we would get away from 
the temptation to borrow characteristic ornament and 
the attendant danger of putting together forms which 
were born of separate mothers. 

“In this exhibition the ‘Chinese Chippendale’ set 
is shown in connection with two Seventeenth-Century 
chairs of similar character, beautiful old pieces brought 
from Europe. The relationship is clear and the Chip- 
pendale idea is entirely foreign to it. 

“Very clever adaptations of ancient styles were 
shown by Minneapolis manufacturers, beautiful ex- 
amples of furniture which will one of these days be 
valued as antiques. Some of these works are inspired 
by pieces in the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, which 
shows that the Institute already functions, to an extent, 
in influencing manufacturers. 

“These same manufacturers showed in the exhi- 
bition some works that are so far removed from the 
prototypes that they seem like untrammeled expres- 
sions of modern life in Minneapolis. The designer let 
his imagination run in developing solid, vigorous, 
straightforward articles of furniture of an entirely 





different sort from the sources of his inspiration, so 
different that he was not bound by precedent, merely 
stimulated by it. These works have the character we 
associate with the word American as thought of in 
connection with the great war, rather than as we asso- 
ciate it with the luxury and littleness of a great deal 
of our life.” 





NEW YORK OFFICE IN NEW LOCATION. 


HE William A. French Furniture Co., of Min- 

neapolis, announce that while closing their New 
York showrooms, they will continue an office and head- 
quarters at their old location on the third floor of the 
Cameron Building, 185 Madison Avenue, corner of 
Thirty-fourth Street, where E. A. Lloyd and Mrs. E. 
T. Ady will be in attendance as usual. The line will be 
shown from photographs and samples with some fine 
examples of their work on display. 





EFFICIENCY IN THE WORKROOM. 


(Continued from page 56.) 
ber appears, really did on the job. In practice it results 
in accounting for the day by putting down order num- 
bers, which means that the employee’s principal in- 
terest is his time card instead of his work. 

All time-keeping forms that merely account for 
time spent in the shop are valueless as a record of 
manufacture. 

They may be of value in some enterprise where 
mere presence is required; in a shop mere presence is 
meaningless. 

The present high wages of operatives in the up- 
holstery and drapery business should have a most 
beneficial effect upon the business. 

They will cause the elimination of a great deal of 
unprofitable and needless accommodation work, done 
heretofore. 

They will eliminate the firms unwilling to grasp 
modern manufacturing principles and concentrate the 
business in the hands of the well-organized, thor- 
oughly equipped firms who can produce at a low cost 
despite high wages. 

If this article induces study and investigation of 
the problems here presented the writer will have 
accomplished his purpose. 

W. E. Kurtz. 





NEW ANTIQUES RECEIVED. 


HE Orsenigo Company, 112 West Forty-second 

Street, have recently received an interesting ship- 
ment of antiques from Italy. Among those being 
shown are refectory tables, desks, commodes, chairs, 
candlesticks, old embroideries, mirrors, paintings and 
various objects of art. 
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PROFIT-SSHARING PLAN 


THAT HOLDS EMPLOYEES 


Copyright, 1919, by Ralph H. Butz. 


many profit-sharing plans which have failed to 

accomplish that which their originators claimed 
for them. One after another these plans have been 
tried out in various establishments throughout the 
country, and one after another they have been aban- 
doned because they did not produce the results that 
were expected or desired. In some instances the em- 
ployer attempted to give more than he could possibly 
afford and still continue in business. In other instances 
the profit-sharing plan was merely a scheme to induce 
employees to invest a part of their earnings in the busi- 
ness in order to increase the working capital. 

There is, however, one profit-sharing plan which 
has withstood the test of time, and which is proving 
satisfactory to both the employer and employee. In 
fact, there is every probability that this is the plan 
which will eventually be adopted by many employers. 
The plan has been in operation for a number of years 
in some of the smaller establishments, and it has pro- 
duced satisfactory results in every instance. One large 
corporation whose business is in excess of $100,000,000 
a year adopted this plan on July 1, 1916, and the results 
have actually exceeded every expectation. 

The plan was first unfolded to the employees of 
the corporation in a circular letter, in which the follow- 
ing explanation was presented: 

“In order that employees may share in the profits 
of this business, and to encourage the habit of saving, 
the company has decided to contribute annually a sum 
equal to 5 per cent. of its net earnings (without deduc- 
tion of dividends to stockholders), as shown by the 
annual audit of its books, to an Employees’ Savings and 
Profit Sharing Fund. 

“Tt is intended that this plan will furnish to those 
who remain in the employ of the company until they 
reach the age when they retire from active service, a 
sum sufficient to provide for them thereafter, and that 
even those who achieve a long service record, but who 
may not remain with the company all of their business 
life, will have accumulated a substantial sum. This 


FE aay employer is well aware tlrat there are 
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savings and profit-sharing fund will enable an em- 
ployee to secure an income for himself after the close 
of his active business career, or in case of death, for 
his family.” 


PARTICIPATION IS VOLUNTARY. 


All the employees were told that participation in 
this fund was entirely voluntary. Each employee who 
has been in the company’s service three years is en- 
titled and is eligible to participate in-the fund. The 
fact that participation is voluntary is no doubt one of 
the reasons for its popularity and immediate success. 

Some employers have attempted to make par- 
ticipation in their profit-sharing plans compulsory on 
the part of the employee. This policy has often re- 
sulted in dissatisfaction among some of the workers. 
But where participation in such a fund is voluntary, 
and the plan is liberal, the employee will soon recognize 
the benefit he will derive from participation to the full- 
est extent. 

PLAN OF OPERATION. 


The operation of this profit-sharing plan is very 
simple. The employee who wants to participate is re- 
quired to deposit in the fund 5 per cent. of his salary, 
and no employee is allowed to deposit more than 5 per 
cent. There is a further provision that no employee is 
allowed to deposit more than $150 per annum. This 
will prevent the higher salaried employees from ob- 
taining too large a participation. 

The company will deposit to the fund each year a 
sum equal to 5 per cent. of the net income for the year 
This contribution by the company is then credited pro 
rata to the participating members of the fund. Thus, 
if all the participating employees paid into the fund 
$100,000 during the year, and the contribution made 
by the company amounted to $300,000, each depositor 
would have credited to his account an additional $3 for 
each dollar paid in. This can further be illustrated Ly 
assuming that an employee had deposited $150 during 
the year. After the company’s contributions to the 











































fund had been properly credited he would have a total 
credit to his account of $600, plus 5 per cent. interest, 
which is compounded semi-annually. 


WITHDRAWALS FROM THE FUND. 


The part of the plan providing for withdrawals 
from the fund is fair to the employee, and yet it has an 
influence in causing him to remain within the company. 
Indeed, the average employee will not leave his position 
without giving due consideration to the loss it will mean 
to him. 

After a depositor has completed ten years of active 
service he is entitled to withdraw from the fund the 
entire amount to his credit. This includes, of course, 
the company’s contributions and the interest on hi: 
account. If a depositor has not completed ten years of 
service, he is entitled to withdraw only the amounts he 
has deposited, plus interest at 5 per cent. compounded 
semi-annually. Thus, if a depositor should withdraw 
before having served ten years, he would still receive 
more than if he had deposited his money in a savings 
bank. 


There are, however, several exceptions to the 


above rule. A woman depositor who leaves to become 
married, after five years’ service, is entitled to her full 
share of the fund. And in case of the death of a de- 
positor while in the service of the company, his estate 
will be entitled to receive the full share credited to his 
account. 

Another condition is that when a depositor ceases 
to be an employee of the company he is required to 
withdraw from the fund the amount due him. 


POPULAR WITH EMPLOYEES. 


That this plan is very popular with the employees 
is vouched for by the fact that more than 92 per cent. 
of the eligible employees are participating. They are 
glad of the opportunity. It not only teaches them to 
save, but it is a means of making ample provision for 
the future. 

The plan is an improvement over the method of 
paying a bonus once a year, which is being done by 
many employers. The employee who has not acquired 
the saving habit spends his bonus and has nothing left 
to show that he received a share of the company’s 
profit. But where his share of the profit is placed on 
deposit, bearing interest, it will grow from year to year. 
In this manner he will learn to save, and without mak- 
ing any sacrifices he will have acquired a modest 
fortune in the course of a number of years. 

The money paid into this fund is largely invested 
in the common stock of the company, which is an excel- 
lent security and yields liberal dividends. In this man- 
ner the employees participate to the fullest extent in 
the profits of the company. 

The latest report of the trustees for the fund 








shows that the company has paid into the fund everv 
year an average of almost four dollars for every dollar 
deposited by the employees. On this basis, assuming 
that the company’s profits continue as formerly, the 
trustees point out that the employee may expect returns 
from the fund as per the following figures: 


Employees’ Membership Savings Total Savings 
Weekly Wage Period Deposited and Profits 
$15 5 years $175.50 $901.22 
10 years 370.50 2,648.55 

15 years 565.50 5,787.53 

20 years 760.50 11,426.56 

$20 5 years 234.00 1,201.62 

10 years 494.00 3,531.40 

15 years 754.00 7,716.71 

20 years 1,014.00 15,235.41 

$25 5 years 292.50 1,502.02 

10 years 617.50 4,414.25 

15 years 942.50 9,645.89 

20 years 1,267.50 19,044.26 


The president of the company recently said: “We 
are very happy over the results of this profit sharing, 
not only by reason of its obvious success, but because 
of the independent position which it gives to the em- 
ployee.” 





CHINESE FURNISHINGS. 
ECORATORS who would study the possibilities 
of Chinese treatments for restaurant or other 

purposes, should take a trip down to Mott Street and 
see the rooms in the upper floor of the Soy Kee estab- 
lishment. 

The extent of the business done by this firm in 
things decorative will be a surprise to many buyers. 
They have a big establishment and their stock of 
Chinese embroideries alone is worth the trip. Decora- 
tive shops are nowadays so full of gift articles that the 
offerings of this firm are particularly interesting— 
tassels, garniture, trimmings, decorative wall pieces, 
pottery, lamp stands, lamp shades, screens—everything 
of this sort is carried in great variety and Mr. Minor, 
the American representative, will take particular pains 
to give every opportunity for inspection. Many of the 
wall hangings shown here are deserving of a place in 
the museums. They are extraordinary examples and 
we know of no establishment in the city where so much 
can be seen of Chinese art. 

Moreover, lacquers have been brought over—pic- 
ture frames, mirror frames, lamp stands, tables—all 
appropriate for Queen Anne, Chippendale or Hepple- 
white rooms or rooms of the Louis XV period, into 
which the spirit of Chinese art so generously entered. 

The restaurant with its wonderful carvings, its 
wall treatments dnd furniture is, of itself, an educa- 
tion. 
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TAX DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Wolff, Miller & Co., Certified Public 
Accountants, 1326 Broadway, New York. 
ARTICLE II 


FEDERAL INCOME AND EXCESS PROFITS 
TAXES for 1919 CORPORATIONS 

























1919 follows practically the same lines pre- 

scribed in 1918 for normal and excess profits 
taxes. The tax rates, however, for 1919, are con- 
siderably less than in 1918. The essential differ- 
ences in rates are as follows: 


To method of calculating corporation taxes for 


1. The war profits tax of 80 per cent. exist- 
ing in 1918 is abolished and is not applicable to 1919. 


2. The normal tax rates are reduced from 12 
per cent. to 10 per cent. 


3. The excess profits tax rates are reduced 
from 30 per cent. to 20 per cent. on all profits in 
excess of exemption and up to 20 per cent. of in- 
vested capital, and from 65 per cent. to 40 per cent. 
on the balance of profits. 


Corporations are, therefore, subject to two 
kinds of taxes in 1919, as follows: 


A. Excess Profits Taxes—20 per cent. and 40 
per cent. 


B. Normal Taxes—10 per cent. 

A. EXCESS PROFITS TAXES. 

This method allows a supposed reasonable re- 
turn upon the investment, which reasonable return 
is exempt from taxation, and then taxes heavily any 
profits in excess of the reasonable return. The law 
designates as a reasonable return, 8 per cent. of the 
invested capital, plus $3,000 specific exemption. 
This reasonable return is known as the “Excess 
Profits Credit,” and represents the amount which 


is non-taxable under this head. The balance of the 
net income after deducting the Excess Profits 
Credit is taxable according to certain percentages, 
and is designated in the law as the First Bracket 
and the Second Bracket. This results in a 20 per 
cent. tax on income in excess of the Excess Profits 
Credit but not exceeding 20 per cent. of the in- 
vested capital (First Bracket) and 40 per cent. of 
all net income in excess of the 20 per cent. of the 
invested capital (Second Bracket). The rates for 
1918 were 30 per cent. and 65 per cent. respectively. 
For example, in the case explained below, the “Ex- 
cess Profits Credit” or reasonable return would be 
8 per cent. of $250,000 invested capital, or $20,000, 
plus $3,000 specific exemption, or a total excess 
profits credit of $23,000, leaving a taxable balance 
of $77,000, which is then taxable according to per- 
centages outlined, showing a tax of $25,400. As a 
matter of. fact, the name “Excess Profits Taxes” 
is a misnomer, as it is evident to all that under 
present business conditions, 8 per cent. of invested 
capital is not a reasonable return. 
B. NORMAL TAX. 

The normal tax levied on corporations is 10 per 
cent. of the net income after deducting from such 
income the amount of excess profits taxes, plus a 
specific exemption of $2,000. In 1918 the rate was 
12 per cent. In the case worked out below, the 
normal taxes are 10 per cent. of $72,600 (which is 
the total net income of $100,000 less the excess 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE. 
TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS FOR YEAR 1919 UNDER PRESENT LAW. 


Basic facts: 


Invested capital in 1919................ $250,000 
Prelit Sor Waar WO inn cicvvccccsaccaccs 100,000 
The tax would be calculated as follows: 
A. EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 
Walls Caw WONG on oni ch cundeenadyCirmaauekacnaoan $100,000 
Deduct: Excess profits credit; 8 per cent. of 
invested capital of $250,000............ $20,000 
Seacihic GmeGGtOl. «oo icc canccdcticcccceste : 
Total credit on amount of income exempt. . $23,000 


Taxable income : $100,000 — $23,000 = $77,000 taxable as 
follows: 

First Bracket—Amount in excess of credit and not greater 
than 20 per cent. of invested capital is taxable at 20 per cent. 
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20% of invested capital of $250,000.................. $50,000 
Loan Qretuie RINNE Es bk x weve sk aes eed. caccuh ses 23,000 
Balance, $27,000 taxable at 20%. ...........0cceeeeeees 5,400 
Second Bracket—Remainder of net income taxable, 
pe ES, Ae errr parr 20,000 
Tetel MEE onan dacs 05 05 040c4eiS i eee eae ered $100,000 
B. NORMAL TAXES. 
Net income for year 1919...............000: $100,000 
Deduct: Excess profits taxes, as above...... $25,400 
SORe “SUOMI ono ccnecicccccdguacsace 2,000 27,400 
Amount of income subject to normal taxes at 
SOT. -c cuckeecdasckesbided + Winecicinns $72,600 
Agncnant OT GGG CORE ig 6 ok ok kek iickthba cane $7,260 
Sete PINE SN ain 04 bog teak be cdcloc biatch yanwchaeas $25,400 
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profits tax of $25,400 and a specific exemption of 
$2,000), resulting in a normal tax of $7,260. 


TOTAL TAX: 
I I I cdc coscchroeccasdeces $25,400 
RI 8 FO oss waa ds mk woe ee 7,260 
ot wnt te $32,660 


The entire tax payable by this hypothetical 
corporation is determined by adding the excess 
profit tax of $25,400 and the normal tax of $7,260, 
resulting in a total tax of $32,660, which is here 
approximately 33 per cent. of the profits earned 
for the year 1919. (See illustrative case.) 

The same corporation in 1918 would have had 
to pay a tax of $45,288, or 45 per cent. of the net 
income, instead of the 32 per cent. for 1919. It is 
evident, using the tax for 1918 as a basis, that there 
has been a cut of 13/45, or 29 per cent., in tax for 
1919, as compared with 1918. 

SPECIAL PROVISION. 

In order to protect the small corporations 
there is a limitation on excess profits taxes which 
provides that the excess profits tax shall not ex- 
ceed 20 per cent. of the net income in excess of 
$3,000 and no greater than $20,000, plus 40 per cent. 
of the amount of the net income in excess of $20,- 
000. This, however, is not intended to increase the 
tax in any case where under this limitation clause 
the tax would be higher than under the excess 
profits method. If the limitation method were ap- 
plied to the case illustrated above, the results would 
be as follows: 


Income. Tax. 
Exempted income .......... $3,000 None 
Taxable at 20 per cent...... 17,000. $3,400 
Taxable at 40 per cent....... 80,000 32,000 
"eles SUOOUED sg. éaccwenged $100,000 
TE ks aoex Boece aie $35,400 


Since the application of this clause results in 
a higher tax than that shown by the excess profits 
tax, this limitation clause does not apply here. It 
is only where the taxes calculated according to this 
method are lower than the excess profits tax that 
this tax will apply and be used instead of the excess 
profits tax. 

In all cases where the period of time is less 
than a year, the excess profits credit and the normal 
tax exemption of $2,000 will be reduced correspond- 
ingly in the same proportion that the time covered 
bears to a full year. 

Some of the important features of this law dis- 
cussed in our previous article on individual and 
partnerships also apply to corporations, such as 
deducting net losses sustained in one year from 
profits of another year, refund of taxes, revaluation 
of inventories, deduction for obsolescence, etc. For 
lack of space, it is impossible to go into details. 

Corporations whose fiscal year ends on a day 
other than December 31, 1919, will have to com- 








pute their tax applying both 1918 and 1919 rates 
to the full net income and then take that proportion 
of each calculation of taxes as the number of months 
falling in each year bears to full fiscal period. For 
example, if the fiscal year of a corporation ends on 
October 31, 1919, the tax will be 2/12 of the taxes 
calculated under the 1918 rates, + 10/12 of the 
taxes calculated under the 1919 rates. It may hap- 
pen that actually no profits were earned in 1918. 
Nevertheless, the method here calls for a prorating 
of the net profits over the twelve months and including 
1/6 of the 1918 tax. 

One important point to be remembered is that 
all corporations must file returns even if there is 
a net loss. Requests are often received by cor- 
porations from the Internal Revenue Department 
for additional information, and where books and 
records are kept properly and systematically, such 
information is readily obtainable. On the other 
hand, it has been the experience of the writers that 
in a large number of cases books were kept in such 
a haphazard fashion that a great deal of time and 
money had to be spent before arriving at the 
facts. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is evident that while there has been a con- 
siderable reduction in taxes for 1919, yet the 
amount of taxes payable is still large. This means 
that the taxpayer must be very careful to keep his 
accounts in such shape as to enable his taxable 
income to be accurately determined. 


OUCH-COVERS, ranging from Roman stripes to 
heavy verdures in all widths, also fifty-inch por- 
tiéres in solid color effects, are on sale by David Schiff 
& Co. for immediate delivery; also ready in madras in 
dark and light effects in plain, striped and cut figures 
in thirty-six and fifty-inch widths. The same fabrics 
are made up in plain curtains and curtains with 
valance effect. 
They also show pleasing effects in staple and 
novelty scrims, cretonnes, madras and special cloths 
of unique drapery value. 


HE Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corporation have 
2% acres of work-sheds at Lawrence, Mass. 
They have a six-story structure, 77 x 157 feet, for 
storage, shipping and executive offices, and to this they 
are now adding an L-shaped building, 85 x 240 feet, 
adjoining the Merrimac River, where a sustaining wall 
has been built twelve feet a: the base and three feet 
at the top, extending along the full acreage front. 
The new building will have five stories, each fifteen 
feet high, and will give to the organization one of the 
most complete plants imaginable with the river in front 
and the railroad in the rear. 
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SELLING 


Assott, A. Tueo. & Co—Herbert Gardner in charge of the 
New York Salesrooms, llth floor, Clarendon Building, 
New York and vicinity, also New York Central and 

New England States; Ralph Wilson, Middle West and 

South; R. C. Sitzman, Pacific Coast territory; A. Theo. Ab- 

bott, the firm’s representative on the road. 

BerBecKer & RowLanp Mrc. Co.—W. L. Davison, Northern 
New England States; C. B. Miller, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Maryland, northern New York and District of Columbia; 
L. W. Bond and F. L. Potter, New York City and vicinity ; 
Geo. W. Moeller, southern New England, New Jersey, east- 
ern Ohio and Pennsylvania; L. R. Leeson, Pacific Coast; L. 
G. Fay, northern Mississippi Valley States; C. C. Gaa, Chi- 
cago and adjacent territory; H. R. Smith, Southern States; 
W. S. Swart, Indiana, Michigan, western Ohio and Ontario; 
Export Dept., Lester W. Bond, 15 East Twenty-sixth Street, 
New York. 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Co.—O. J. Perry, C. L. Harper, R. 
H. Anderson, G. A. Wurzburg, O. J. Frey, A. J. Whittier, 
H. L. Van Bibber, G. W. Weeden, J. D. Gray, Mgr. New 
York office. 

BERNHARD, Morris Co.—Adolph Lederer, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, part New York City; Rudolph Cronen- 
berg, New York State and Middle West; W. O. Brown, 
Boston and New England States, 420 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton; Hugh Markey, Joseph Lutzius, Greater New York, 
Brooklyn and New Jersey. 

Bittwitter Bros.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of Middle 
and Northwest; Frank J. Stuerm, Philadelphia office, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Paul Schiess, 
New York State and New England; J. K. Grear, Pacific 
Coast; Oscar Mueller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; T. B. 
Kelly, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; Jos. Ander- 
son, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Long Island; Paul 
Baer, Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire South; William 
Harnisch, Brooklyn and Newark; John P. Fox, New York 
City. 

Buen, A. F., Co—L. Kirchhoff, Grand Rapids, Mich.; A. F. 
Zoellner, Michigan, North of Grand Rapids; G. L. Trankler, 
Southern Michigan, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania; E. C. 
Conklin, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia; E. C. Trankler, Wisconsin, Minnesota; F. S. Allen, 
Pacific Coast and South. ; 

ButrerFieLp, Frep & Co., Inc—F. Hinkle, Philadelphia; 
Sam Hamity, Chicago; David Wolf, Cincinnati; S. S. Ein- 
stein, St. Louis, Mo.; T. J. Kennedy, New England States; 
W. S. Miller, New York State and Pennsylvania; H. R. 
Moore, Middle West; Harry B. Lee, Northwest; John 
Hodges, Maryland and West Virginia; W. A. Metts, South 
and Southwest; Fletcher V. Youngs, Denver to the Coast; 
A. R. Brown, Metropolitan District; C. Dupré & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. 

Caro & Upricht—David H. Upright, Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Colorado; Irving E. Upright, Cali- 
fornia; William Heider, local. 

Carter, E. C., & Son—G. L. Delatour, Jr., sales manager; 
Frank C. Scherf, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Wilmington; A. H. Abels, Boston office; J. N. McConathy, 
Chicago office, Central and Northwest States; N. A. Arter, 
San Francisco office, Far West and Pacific Coast territory ; 
E. R. Jones, New York State and Canada; A. W. Millet, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wheeling and Pittsburgh; H. P. Barends, 
Jr., Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, the South and part of Iowa; 

B. Lewis, Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and New England; m. G. Arras, decorating trade in 
Greater New York, Paterson and Newark; D. Jarrett, large 
department stores in Greater New York and New Jersey; 
W. L. Lanahan, special salesman. 

Cuase, L. C., & Co—W. P. Underhill, G. E. Sawyer, K. L. 
Baker, P. W. Fowler, Boston office; H. T. Wight, H. R. 
Tarleton, R. H. Bogert, New York office; J. E. Nelson, 
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t.& Ogan, C. J. Dyer, E. D. Singer, Chicago office; W. R. 
Scott, Cleveland office; E. H. McArthur, San Francisco 
office; A. E. Roninger, Detroit office. 

Cueney Broruers.—Edward Wolff, dry goods and jobbing 
trade in New York City; Joseph Doyle, lamp-shade manu- 
facturers; James R. Connor, New York City decorators; 
John Rogers, out-of-town trade in New York City; L. E 
Skinner, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; W. H. B. 
Stephens, Chicago and Middle West; F. L. Davis, Boston, 
New England, New York State; Walter H. Berghorn, San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast and Denver. 

CiaFLins, Inc.—M. P. Chattin, Metropolitan District, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington; M. P. Gannon, South; H. 
P. Gossarth, Middle West; C. Stickle, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Northwest; W. O’Leary, New England; J. L. Neal, New 
York, Pennsylvania. 

Doux, Jutes, Inc.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen. 

Du Pont Fasrixow Company.—J. G. Hopper, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island; 
office, 502-509 Harvey Building, Chauncy and Bedford 
Streets, Boston; C. Hallock Silkman, salesmanager; Charles 
Leshman, C. W. Beckley, C. P. M. Rumford, L. A. Bennett, 
New York State, New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland; office, 21 East 
Fortieth Street, New York City; J. J. O’Donohue, Western 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina; M. 
S. Plummer, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi; S. W. Kelly, Ohio; office, Fourth and 
Long Streets, Columbus, Ohio; J. W. Stark and B. B. Tat- 
ham, Michigan (Southern Peninsula); office, 1933 Dime 
Bank Building, Detroit, Mich.; H. W. Wivel, Illinois and 
Northwes{, office McCormack Building, Chicago; H. E. 
Herman and G. H. Ford, Indiana, St. Louis City, Southern 
Illinois and Kentucky; office, 523 Merchants’ Bank Building, 
Indianapolis; F. B. Young, Mississippi Valley and South- 
western territory; M. C. Frincke, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada; E. T. Lednum, manager, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Idaho, El Paso County, Texas, Nebraska; P. E. Dudley, 
specialist; C. L. Petze, vice-president, charge of sales, Wil- 
mington; H. A. Lindsey, assistant director of sales, Wil- 
mington; W. A. Cotton, manager, Toronto. 

EspecKE Furniture Co.—F. O. Denecke, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, Middle West; P. G. Andem and J. Berresford. 

EpGEWATER Tapestry Looms.—Charles S. Darling, 233 Grant 
Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 

Empen & WormMser.—Thos. M. Zebley, East; Geo. L. Mason, 
Chicago and Northwest; E. S. Lewis, South Coast and Far 
West; J. Lobenstein, Pennsylvania and New York State; 
S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh and New York State; J. Kurnicki, Greater New 
York; N. W. Shearer, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 

FaircLoucH & Goip, Inc—S. Gold, New York State and 
Canada; S. Z. Brandvein, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and Southwest; A. C. Littlefield, New England States; 
J. F. Hanley, Denver to the Pacific Coast; W. H. Watts, 
Chicago, Northwest, New York City and New York office; 
F. J. Barnable, New York State, Greater New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington; Wm. J: Maxwell, the 
South and Pennsylvania; H. Wirth, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont; H. Poletti, Greater New York; N. 
Goldsmith, Greater New York. 

FALKENBACH Mrc. Co.—M. C.’ Boggis, Secy., Atlantic and 
Middle States to Denver and part of South; N. W. T. 
Knott, 164 Federal Street, Boston, New England; F. C. 
Billups, 223 Sherlock Building, Portland, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho; G. W. Hillyer, Easton, Pa. Eastern 
Pennsylvania; E. D. Clarabut, 126 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., State of California; P. K. Douglass & Co., St. 
Nicholas Bldg., Montreal, Eastern Canada. ~ 
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Fietp, MARSHALL & Co.—H. C. Austin, A. C. Auberton, H. B. 
Bacon, C. C. Bowman, A. M. Brauer, L. Brown, R. B. 
Epperson, Ed. — J. P. Hannibal, E. H. Hoeger, “ 2. 
Humphreys, J. Jaros, J. W. Keith, A. M. Leighty, W. G. 
Lawrence, J. E. Lundy, J. Lytle, J. I. McCauley, W. R. 
McKay, W. A. Mehl, W. C. Newhouse, Thomas Noel, S. T. 
Phillips, F. M. Rapalje, E. G. Rau, R. S. Reed, F. H. Reh- 
der, A. Ruff, W. W. Schofield, J. I. Skiles, R. C. Snoddy, 
W. J. Sykes, J. J. Treitz, H. B. White and W. R. Wilson, 
Chicago; J. H. Caldwell, W. F. Carter, J. J. Dale, H. L. 
Dando, C. F. Ehlers, A. D. Kirby, W. H. Spates, S. T. 
Tomes, R. M. Warnock, G. B. Weppler, and S. S. Wisser, 
New York City; F. H. Kammler, J. J. Leonard, 420 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston: C. F. Evans, 929 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia; C. Conduit, 2 Amesbury Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 

GotprHorp, Henry.—Henry Kest Co., 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan District; H. L. Hass, 929 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania 
State; Warren Stilwell, 1402 Heyworth Building, Chicago 
and Northwest; Geo. F. King, 1716 Heyworth Building, 
Soe Coast; G. W. Hamilton, 44 Isabella St., Toronto, 
Canada. 

GouLp-MerserEAU Company.—S. F. Ross, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; John L. Zeller, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Pacific Coast; E. P. Smith, 
Denver and West; Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and 
Canada; Geo. R. Heustis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; 
Thomas Currian, Boston; J. A. Dempsey, New England; 
Sarkis Yagjian, Boston; Fred. Friederichs and John L, 
Pratt, New York City; Geo. R. Murdock, New York City, 
Newark and Philadelphia; Edwin B. Flanagan, New York 
City and New Jersey. 

GraFFIN & Dorson.—John Darling & Co., Inc., 334 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, Middle West to Denver, South includ- 
ing Texas, New York State, New England, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington; James Gillies, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Pacific Coast. 

HartsHorn, STEWART, Co.—B. E. Bushnell, D. F. Hadley, J. F. 
Spiro, A. H. Mount, T. E. Bullivant, A. R. Crippen, E. B. 
Dake, J. M. Layng, G. C. Boyce, F. C. Barkey, L. S. Klotz. 

Haucnuton & Lee—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; H. 
Russell Johnson, Chicago and Northwest; James E. Lough- 
lin, Middle West; Frank J. Seifert, West and South; James 
F. Martin, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington; James T. Glacken, City and house. 

Herm, S. W., & Co.—Harry W. Hardt, Middle and North- 
west; Arthur H. Thomas, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, New York City; J. K. Taylor, Boston and New 
England States; C. F. Budd, Chicago; P. B. Worthington, 
Pacific Coast, office 752 South Los Angeles Street, Los 
Angeles; S. W. Heim, New York City and House. 

HeENpersSON, WiLt1AM, & Co.—D. A. Tarbell & Son, 597 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, New England; Eugene H. Lewis Co., 
1055 Market Street, San Francisco; L. W. Lee & Son, Re- 
public Building, Chicago, Middle West; J. Charles Neu- 
mann, 212 Fifth Avenue, 10th Floor, New York; J. B. Hen- 
derson & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

JAMESTOWN LouNnceE Company.—J. T. McNeely, 730 Mar- 
bridge Building, New York City, Metropolitan District; 
C. H. Bergquist, 106 Williams St., Jamestown, N. Y., New 
England; Mott Lawrence, Jamestown, N. Y., New York 
State; L. C. Vollmer, 926 Elizabeth St., Williamsport, Pa., 
Eastern Pennsylvania and the South; A. L. Weible, Dover, 
Ohio, the larger Middle Western cities; R. O. Weible, 
Dover, Ohio, Ohio and Central South; H. A. Comer, 
Yazoo City, Miss., Middle West; H. A. Comer, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl., Southwest and Pacific Coast 
west of Denver. 

Jupp, H. L., Co—E. H. Barnette, E. H. Condon, C. E. Dick- 
inson, A. E. Feuerberg, A. T. Flostroy, F. J. Forrest, C. H. 
Hass, H. B. Holmes, J. 4 Hoogland, J. Kenny, F. I. Mans- 
field, J. McLaren Jr., L. Moder, W. R. Shaw, A. E. 
Smith, G. B. Walker, “ Kahn, C. E. Seery. 

Karren, S. & Bros.—Jack Karpen, New York State, New 
England States: H. C. Biehl, Eastern Pennsylvania, large 
cities in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. L. Day, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin; R. W. Murison, Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri; W. G. Prange, Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas; N. D. Pancoast, Arizona, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Wyoming, California, Oregon, Utah, 
Oklahoma, Montana and Washington; C. L. Weil, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, New York, 











Eastern Pennsylvania; J. A. Levering, Wisconsin, Upper 
Michigan Peninsula, Northern Minnesota; Geo. Hand, In- 
tiana and Michigan; H. F. Hutchinson, Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania; John Hoff, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, West Virginia, New Orleans; 
Elmer Westphal, New Jersey; Aaron Dann, New York 
State and New England; Mike Karpen, large cities west of 
Mississippi River; Ben Karpen, New England States, New 
York City, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, D. C.; M. H. Kaplan, Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and New York; Joe Silvers, Metropolitan District; 
John Steiner, W. H. Hickey, J. R. Minor, J. Reynolds, 
Chicago. 

Kroper, Joun, & Henry Reuset Co.—J. H. Dickey, 1812 N. 
Berendo St., Los Angeles, Cal., entire Pacific Coast east to 
Denver, Colo.; S. M. Hauser, Room 1512, Republic Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl., States of Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Michigan, also Indianapolis and Winnipeg, 
Canada; Benj. K. Pugh, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Erie, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and principal cities in Ohio and Kentucky: 
T. F. Sheehy, western Pennslyvania aud entire South and 
Southwest; T. H. Coffee, New York, New Jersey, part of 
Pennsylvania, provinces of Ontario and Quebec, Canada; 
F. H. Drowne, 67 Chauncy St., Boston, all New Eng- 
land States; F. D. Goodlander, balance of Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan; L. Jarrett, large trade in New York City, 
Brooklyn, Camden, Newark and Philadelphia; F. H. 
Timke, Brooklyn, also New York decorative trade; H. 
Oedekoven, New York and near-by New Jersey towns; B 
M. Wood, manager New York salesrooms; besides the 
above Mr. Henry Reubel makes several trips a year to Chi- 
cago in the interests of large jobbers. 

Lee, Artuur H., & Sons, Ltp.—Vincent L. Wilson, 32 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Harold M. Bailey, William C. 
Smith, New York office. 

Lee, Benrens & Co., Inc—Walter J. Wilde. 

Leonarp-Henry Co., Inc—Warren Stilwell, 1402 Heyworth 
Building, Chicago, Ill., Chicago and Middle West; Henry 
Kest, 41 Union Square, New York, New York State and 
New England; H. L. Hass, 929 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond 
and Norfolk. 

Lewis, Rozert, Co.—Frank E. Johnson, Greater New York, 
Boston and the Pacific Coast; Joseph Z. Muir, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Harold S. Johnson, Middle 
West. 

LovEMAN Brotruers—Irving Silverstein, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana; Ash & Barry, Canada; Max O. Mayer, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa; Bruno 
Loevy, Pacific Coast; O. A. Broomfield, Southern States; 
Ben Silverstein, New Jersey and Pennsylvania; Lewis Love- 
man, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; Emile M. Love- 
man, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. 

Mansure, E. L. Co.—George C. Carnie, George F. Wright, 
Walter H. Neff, Chas. E. Shults, B. F. Oberndorf, R. L. 
MacLean, E. M. Boyington, Otto Winnegge and Felix 
Robin. Chicago; J. L. Swope, W. A. Holloway and Jas. B. 
Carroll, Hartford Building, New York; Joseph E. Chap- 
patte, Philadelphia. 

MAxweELL-Ray Co.—Morton W. Lee, New York City; Ralph 
D. Morse, Grand Rapids; Harry M. Carr, East and Middle 
West. 

McManon, Cremins & WortHincton, INc.—Thos. J. Mc- 
Mahon, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ten: P. D. Cremins, New York City, New York State, S. 
Peck, Middle West and East; Warren Stilwell, Central 
West. 

MicuicAN CHair Co.—Chas. H. Cox and Harvey S. Vance, 
East; Chas. B. Parmenter, Robt. G. Caider, E. A. Fenske. 
H. A. Hurd, West; Wm. R. Penny, South. 

Miter, Joun, & Co., Inc.—A. H. Notman & Co., R. E. Deeks 
and H. S. Clifton: 

Mriter, Witt1am R., Co—Scripture & Fowler, 242 Fourth 
Avenue, New York; Geo. F. King, 1402 Heyworth Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 

Mrits & Gries Corporation.—John P. Strain, Ohio, Indiana, 

Michigan, Wisconsin; J. L. Diamond, Missouri, Nebraska, 

Kansas, Iowa, Illinois : Cc Hazen, Philadelphia, Balti- 

more, Washington, Pennsylvania, West Virginia; W. B. 

Fitch, Boston and New England; F. A. Winterson, New 

York State and Canada; F. W. Meyer, Texas, California, 

Washington, Oregon; R. G. McCann, Heyworth Building, 

Chicago; H. R. Fennell, 401 Phelan Building, San Fran- 
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cisco; G. S. Francis, F. J. Conway, W. E. LePeton, New 
York City. 

Moss Rose Mrc. Co.—Leon S. Fox, Walter J. Moore, Harold 
W. Burton, George E. Yuille, Berthold Strauss and Victor 
Echausse. 


Nanwon Co—A. Bourke, Eastern and Western Salesman; 
J. D. Getter, Metropolitan District. 


NEuUMAIER, EucENE & Co.—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago and 
Northwest; Ralph Levy, large cities Middle West; Lionel 
S. Stone, Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia; M. W. 
Sellers, lowa, Illinois, Kansas and Missouri; Adolph Neu- 
maier, Pennsylvania, New York and New England States; 
Bruno Levy, Pacific Coast; Seymour Mayer, house, Metro- 
politan district, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond and Norfolk; Vincent McCormick, Chicago and 
vicinity; C. A. Neidhoefer, Wisconsin and Michigan. 


New EncLANp Curtain Co.—Scripture & Fowler, 242 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, larger cities Middle Atlantic States to 
Detroit and New York City; E. H. Belcher, 444 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Pacific Coast; J. L. Cobb, New 
England, 


OeHRLE Bros. Co—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H. R. 
Blanck, J. H. Laich, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, New 
York office, Hartford Building, New England States; Wm. 
T. Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southern States; 
George W. Mason, Chicago office, Thomas Church Build- 
ing, Chicago and Middle West; H. R. Blanck, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York State and 
a ng H. O. Pierce, Los Angeles office, Pacific Coast 

tates, 


Orinoka Mitts.—Wm. L. Wagner, 1608 Heyworth Building, 
Chicago, Chicago and the Middle West; Howard Benner, 
1010 Commonwealth Trust Building, Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and the South 
Atlantic States; Robert J. Cunningham, New England, New 
York State and Ohio; Harry C. Meany, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict and Newark; John H. Kemp, 519 Commercial Building, 
San Francisco, San Francisco and Pacific Coast; George J. 
Becker, 1608 Heyworth Building, Chicago, Texas and Middle 
West States; T. R. Dolan, New England and Canada; R. E. 
ar 1608 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Michigan and part of 

io. 


Parmer & EmsBury Mrc. Co.—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. 
Beck, Lewis M. Parker, Paul V. Jester. 


PENN Tapestry Co.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan District; W. A. Payson, 19 Columbia 
Street, Boston, New England; W. A. Dale, Hartford City, 
Ind. Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Chicago; N. L. Walter, 833 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast; H. S. Griffith, general man- 
ager, and Richard I. Griffith, assistant manager, covering 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washingt>»n and West. 

PersIAN Ruc MANuFActory.—Giles Whiting, Harry H. Rob- 
bins, E. R. Lee, J. C. Marks, H. S. Harper, G. de Bold, 
Charles S. Darling, San Francisco office. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY Mit_ts.—Joseph A. Blankemeyer, 141- 
147 Fifth Avenue, New York, also Boston; Edward G. 
Mullen, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, also New England; 
Walter R. Douglas, 833 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast; Clyde Mendenhall, Baltimore, Washington 
and Philadelphia; Max B. Hilbert, Middle West and 
Canada; R. W. Waterson, Chicago and Middle West; 
Harry Alexander, New York City and Brooklyn; R. W. 
Stone, New York City and Pennsylvania; A. J. Raine, Ohio. 

Po.iitz, LEFort & Kron.—W. R. Fleming, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh, office 929 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. Stoeffel, 30-32 East Twentieth 
Street, New York, Metropolitan district; C. J. Hilgers, the 
Coast east to Denver, 535 Pacific Building, San Francisco; 
Samuel Adler, 410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, North- 
west, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska; 
M. F. Phelan, 200 Unity Building, Montreal, Canada; Chas. 
R. McGimsey, entire South, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

QuaInTANceE, W. B.—M. L. Monash, New York State, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio; W. W. McLean, Middle and Northwest; 
C. F. Judd, Chicago office, 59 East Adams Street; Chas. S. 
Darling, Pacific Coast, 233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco; 
James Mackie, New York City and house. 

REISCHMANN & Sons, Inc.—Edward Condon, George P. 
Schoneberger, Louis E. Hayes. 

REISCHMANN CwHatr Co.—Edward J. Gorman, William H. 
Kuntz, Gus Bauer, S. Blumenfeld, Louis E. Hayes. 
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Russ, E. & Co—J. Mitchell, Middle West; H. D. Graham, 
Middle West; Sam Downey, South; W. McKendry, Pacitic 
Coast; C. G. Miller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, (small 
cities) ; Hugo Ries, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton; W. M. Perry, New York State and Pennsylvania; E. 
P. Miller, Chicago; J. Roth, New York City and New Jer- 
sey; Hassell Smith, smaller points, Coast. 


Ritcuig, R. J. & R. Co.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie Jr., 
4080 Orchard, Frankford; Otto Jacobs, Lees Building, 
Chicago; A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New York City; 
Edgar Fenton, 713 Empire Building, Toronto, Canada; 
Geo. E. Krick, 3712 Virginia Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., 
ro West; F. Symington, 27 Huntingdon, So. Mancheste:, 

onn. 


ROUSMANIERE, WiLLIAMs & Co.—John S. Wylie, Thomas E. 
Hayes, Louis Kresek, New York City; Earl W. Masden, 
James H. Ward, 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago; 
Henry Brookshaw, Boston; A. B. Luther, San Francisco; 
W. B. Jackson, Portland, Ore. 


Royat Curtain Mrc. Co.—George H. de Luna, Middle West; 
G. H. McLaughlin, 41 Union Square, New York; H. L. 
Gordon, 59 East Adams Street, Chicago; Geo. A. Kay, New 
York City and State; M. Lichtenstein, 1011 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia; J. F. Murphy, New England States; Henry 
C. Earle, Pacific Coast. 


Ryer & CasHEL.—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New Eng- 
land and New York State; William S. Cashel, Metropolitan 
District, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Max Lichten- 
stein, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Joseph Plon, 
New Jersey, Ohio and Middle West; Bernard Goldstein, 
New York and New Jersey; James McLaren, Chicago and 
the West; James Carlin, the South. 


ScuirF, Davin, & Co.—David Schiff, Metropolitan District; A. 
Harrison, East, New York State, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton; L. M. Schiff, Middle and Far West; D. L. Smith, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and the South. 

ScHUMACHER, F., & Co.—Frank Stratton, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington; Charles L. Seavey, Boston and New 
England; Barton Greenberg, Chicago and Milwaukee; 
Charles A. Drake, East Middle States; Joseph C. Huth, 
Southern territory; Emil Keller, West Central States; R. 
Curt Hasenclever, Michigan; Charles H. Johnstone, Pacific 
Coast; Edward Rhodes, New York and Pennsylvania. 

Sea Istanp Mitits.—Louis Alsberg, St. Louis; W. T. Camp- 
bell, Chicago; S. P. G. Anderson, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more; A. D. Pulaski, Middle West and Canada. 

SomMma Suops, Inc.—John Somma, Theobald P. Somma. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & Co.—John Moench, West and North- 
west; T. J. Atchison, Middle West and South; M. L. 
Monash, New York State and part of Middle West; W. W. 
McLean, smaller towns West; A. H. Dolder, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Victor Krusi, 
Pacific Coast and East; J. A. Mosle, Boston and house. 

STEAD & MILLER Co.—George Banker, New York office and 
Boston; Thos. J. O’Connor, Middle West; Andrew M. 
Langwill, Chicago office and Northwest territory; W. D. 
Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, New York State and New 
England; Harold Davies, Philadelphia and Pennsylvania; 
B. E. Devoy, Pacific Coast; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan 
district and Brooklyn. 

Stern BrotrHers.—M. H. Brandee, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, Middle West and New York State; 
Geo. F. King, 1402 Heywoxth Building, Chicago, Far West 
and Pacific Coast; A. H. Abels, 420 Tremont Street, Boston, 
New England; O. A. Dietz, James Roach and R. G. Sharp, 
New York City. 

Stroneim & Romann.—E. H. Connell, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington; W. E. McBride, Chicago and North- 
west; Albert Schmidt, Chicago assistant and vicinity; C. E. 
Roesch, manager of San Francisco and Los Angeles offices, 
Pacific Coast territory; Alvin P. Alton, New York decora- 
tive trades; George Koester, suburban New York and 
Brooklyn; George D. Garrett, western half of New York 
State, Middle West and South; Chas. A. McManus, eastern 
half of New York State, Boston and New England. 

STURZENEGGER & TANNER.—S. C. Pashley, 59 E. Adams St., 
Chicago, Chicago and Northwest; Thomas D. Cooper, New 
York State, East and Middle West; James Millen, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati; C. H. Lymbery, 229 Monadnock Bidg., San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast; Wm. A. Niall, 94 N. Moreland 
te Atlanta, South; Henry Middleton, vicinity of New 

ork. 
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Tuorp, J. H., & Co.—Boston, H. I. Wood, manager; Fred. L. 
Veckley, assistant; Philadelphia, H. S. Jennings, manager; 
Albert Benner, assistant; H. G. Wolf, assistant; Chicago, 
Arthur D. Funk, manager; A. P. Will, assistant; San Fran- 
cisco, S. A. Davis, manager; Joseph Tresch, assistant; 
Harry Wallace, Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky; New York 
headquarters, Chas. W. Brooke, E. J. Beale, S. J. Oliver; 
New York City, H. V. Mooney, W. H. Tuthill, F. S. Gilbert, 
Jos. J. Nagro, Lenard Chastel. 

Wattiser, H. F., Co.—Chicago office, P. P. Rudhart, Corn- 
wall Shire, and R. L. MacLean; Middle West, Wm. A. 
Noyes; New York, A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square; Pacific 
Coast, A. M. Morgenthaler, San Gabriel, Cal. 

Witson, P. K., & Son.—Joseph P. Hurley, Southern States; 
William H. Geary, New York State, New England, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania; Frank 
L. Moore, Far West and Pacific Coast; Harry A. Storms, 
principal cities of West and Middle West; Thomas F. Cook, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio 
(principal cities); Edw. Bixer, lowa, Missouri, Southern 
Indiana and Illinois; George L. Cunningham, William Bunt, 
New York City, Brooklyn and surrounding towns; George 
Lyons, New Jersey and Long Island; Chicago office, 237 
South Wells Street; Philadelphia office, 1033 Chestnut 
Street; St. Louis office, Eighth and Locust Streets; Detroit 
office, 1156 Book Building, Washington Blvd. 

Witcomspe, McGreacuin & Co —Chicago, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids and Michigan, Donald McGeachin and James Wat- 
son; Denver, Pacific Coast, C. L. Smith; Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and New York 
State, T. L. Atkinson; New England, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, A. R. Walter; Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and 
the Southwest, M. W. Barbour; Toledo and the Middle 
West, Walter D. Scott; Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Wisconsin, A. J. Troup; Decorative Trade, New York 
City, C. S. Griffin; Canada, Harding P. Thomas. 

Worr, S., & Son.—Jacob Klein, Pennsylvania, Baltimore and 
Washington; Joseph F. Wolf, Eastern Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland. 

ZENITH Mitts.—Sol. Dryfoos, Middle West; H. J. Rieser, 
Chicago and Northwest; James Gillies, Far West; J. O. 
Young, New York State, New England and the Middle 
West; New York office, 354 Fourth Avenue. 





BAMBERGER’S PLAN BIGGER STORE. 
§ BAMBERGER & CO., of Newark, N. J., have 

* received a permit to build proposed additions to 
their present store, whereby they will occupy the entire 
block. The for an outlay of 
$4,200,000. 

While plans for the additions have been filed, there 
is no date fixed for the commencement of the work. 
The new structure is to be thirteen stories high and 
the crowning feature of the tower will be a clock, five 
hundred feet from the ground. The tower will be 
seventy-two feet square and will rise thirteen stories 
above the main building’s thirteen stories, which will 
have a limit of 265 feet. 


new additions call 





SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL BUYS NEW MILL. 
T IS announced that Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 
owners and operators of The Shelton Looms at 
Shelton, Conn., have purchased the plant of Herman 

Aukam & Co. at South River, N. J. 

This plant consists of several buildings, compris- 
ing approximately 130,000 square feet of floor space, 
and twenty-five dwelling houses. The plant has been 


used for the manufacture of embroideries. 
A company has been organized to manufacture 





spun silk yarns and mohair yarns, which will be used 
largely by The Shelton Looms in manufacturing vel- 
vets, plushes, artificial fur fabrics and other high-pile 
fabrics which this concern has made for years. 





THE SCARCITY OF LEATHER. 


HERE have been many discussions and much 

speculation concerning the scarcity of leather. 

The actual condition in the furniture trade is 
very clearly set forth by the following letter, writ- 
ten, we are told, by a prominent furniture manu- 
facturer to his competitors in an effort to conserve 
leather: 


The price of leather is getting so high that it appears 
to us absolutely impossible to continue using it. It 
also seems that it is hard to get and we are writing to 
all of our customers asking them if they cannot use 
quality imitation leather in place of gen- 
uine leather, and, of course, allowing them the difference 
in costs. 

We are fully convinced that the very best possible 
thing that the chair manufacturers 
can do is to institute a campaign among their customers 
for the use of a high grade imitation leather. I feel 
that we are all of the same opinion that a real good 
grade of imitation leather is better than leather, and it 
seems a question of getting our customers to see the 
matter in this light. It also seems to us if something 
like this isn’t done that there will be no end to the price 
of leather, and in order to keep the price within reason, 
we believe it necessary to curtail its use. 

We will thank you to write us frankly and promptly 
just what you think about this matter. It seems that we 
should have no trouble whatever in getting together on 
a proposition of this kind, and we firmly believe that we 
will be successful. You know, of course, that imitation 
leather is much easier to get and it does not cost as 
much to get and it seems to be more stable in price. We 
feel sure that by using the imitation leather almost ex- 
clusively, we should all keep ourselves well covered and 
much better off than we can on leather. 


The manufacturer who wrote this letter is au- 
thority for the statement that not one of his cus- 
tomers objected to a leather substitute, their de- 
cision having been based upon the examination of 
the sample submitted. 

From one of the manufacturers of leather sub- 
stitutes, we have obtained the following figures, 
which show the saving in cost of a substitute over 
real leather in various trades: Bookbinding, Ameri- 
can Russian cowhide $1.07 per square foot, substitute 
16 cents; grain cowhide in colors $1.14, substitute 11.7 
cents; law sheep 45 cents, substitute 12.9 cents; black 
morroco 92 cents, substitute 16 cents; shoe linings and 
trimmings 27 cents to 73 cents, substitute 5.9 cents to 
10.8 cents; upholstering leather 33 cents to 61 cents, 
substitute 4.9 cents to 18.8 cents ; trunk and bag leather 
73 cents to 85 cents, substitute 10.8 cents to 15.2 cents. 








HE Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
has let contracts for the erection of a new annex to 
their manufacturing plant, which will give them an 


entire block, twelve stories high. Their business is re- 
ported to be $50,000,000 annually. 
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JOHN B. ARMSTRONG. 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 


HE White House Drapery & Furniture Co., Salt 

Lake City, Utah, have made what is really a revo- 
lutionary change in their business. They have increased 
the capitalization from $50,000 to $250,000 and re- 
moved from a small three-story building, where they 
were engaged in the drapery, wall-paper and art busi- 
ness, into a magnificent three-story building with prac- 
tically ten times the floor space, and have added a 
wholesale and retail furniture business to their other 
interests. 

The officers and directors are Joseph J. Danes Jr., 
president and treasurer; John B. Armstrong, manager 
and vice-president; William L. Coles, secretary and 
assistant treasurer; A. N. Engberg, B. J. Stewart and 
O. M. Kelly, directors. 

Mr. Armstrong, the manager, has had twenty 
years’ experience in the drapery and decorative art 
business and personally supervises the purchases for 
each department of the business. 

E. O. Engberg for thirty years in charge of the 
drapery department of the H. Dinwoodie Furniture 
Co. is in charge of the drapery department. 





ALBANY FIRM SHARES PROFITS. 


N UNUSUAL event occurred at the store of the 

John G. Myers Co., Albany, N. Y., with the close 
of the year when every employee of the firm received 
a remembrance in cash. Those with the firm for one 
year or more were given the equivalent of 10 per cent. 
of their salary for the past six months; the rest were 
also liberally remembered and among the older, heads 
there was a distribution of dividends from the John 
G. Myers fund the proceeds of-which ran into the 
thousands. 
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ROBERT LEWIS COMPANY FORM NEW 
PARTNERSHIP. 


HE Robert Lewis Co., of Bridesburg, Pa., have 

notified the trade of the dissolution of their firm 
as a corporation on December 31, 1919,.by the mutual 
consent of all stockholders. 

A partnership dated January 2 has been formed 
between George Lewis and Joseph Z. Muir under the 
firm name of the Robert Lewis Co., by whom the 
business will hereafter be carried on. 

The new partnership, composed as it is of two of 
the most active members of the old company, will carry 
on the business along the same lines followed by the old 
firm and no particular change is contemplated with re- 
gard to the firm’s lines or their representation. We 
understand, however, that increased manufacturing 
facilities are under contemplation and announcement 
concerning the same will be made in due time. 

Robert Lewis who retires from the firm has been 
one of the most aggressive agents in the development 
of the upholstery business in Philadelphia. He was 
one of its earliest pioneer manufacturers and retained 
through all the years of an active business life the 
respect and esteem of his own immediate assistants and 
the trade at large. 





THOMAS HANNIBAL EXPANDS BUSINESS. 


COMMUNICATION just received from Thomas 

Hannibal notes the removal of his firm, the Wash- 
ington Drapery and Carpet Shop, Los Angeles, to 
1811-13 West Pico Street, where they occupy the two 
stores and warehouse formerly occupied by the Thayer 
Decorating Co. Mr. Hannibal’s interests also include 
the Haninibal Mfg. Co., wherein they make their own 
Venetian blinds, and he reports a very successful de- 
velopment of his business. 

Mr. Hannibal takes occasion to recall the fact that 
he first arrived in New York thirty-one years ago and 
that at that time he procured the first issue of “THE 
UPHOLSTERER” and that he has never missed a copy 
of succeeding issues. 





WHERE THE SAVOY LINE IS SHOWN. 


Er past year has been a particularly good one for 

the Savoy Mfg. Co., makers of lamp-shades, and 
based thereon, extensive preparations for the coming 
year are being made. 

In addition to the main office, 262 West Twenty- 
third Street, permanent exhibits are located in the 
Bush Terminal Sales Building and in Chicago. The 
line will be shown in Pittsburgh, the first two weeks 
in January, and also at Grand Rapids. 

The company originates and manufactures parch- 
ment and silk shades in all sizes and shapes, and they 
are also putting out a new line of silk and parchment 
shades for immediate shipment. 
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SHOWING FORTY FURNISHED ROOMS. 


N ORDER to better display their home furnishings, 

the L. S. Donaldson Department Store, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., opened last week forty new furniture 
display rooms on their third floor. 

In one section are found examples of bedrooms, 
each one decorated and furnished in a different color 
scheme with furniture, rugs, lamps, pictures and wall- 
paper. 

The other rooms are given over to the display of 
furnishings for the living-room, sunroom, breakfast- 
room, dining-room and kitchen, the latter being an all- 
white affair. : 

Nurseries and playrooms for the children are also 
included. 





INTRODUCING MACRIM PRODUCTS. 


C MAHON, CREMINS & WORTHINGTON, 

Inc., are developing a line of fabrics to be mar- 
keted under the registered name of “Macrim” products. 
This line is an important addition to their lace-curtain 
interests and will be added to from time to time. The 
present showing of the new materials for spot delivery 
includes a fifty-inch mercerized satin drapery cloth in 
standard shades of rose, mulberry, dark and light blue, 
brown, tan, etc. There is also a fifty-inch poplin and 
a thirty-six-inch poplin now in process of work on 
which deliveries will be made later. 

Another interesting item is a ramie casement 
cloth, mercerized finish. These new cloths are attract- 
ive in quality and finish, distinctly in keeping with 
modern demands. 

In their novelty-curtain branch, the line has been 
considerably improved, their aim in this regard being 
to make a less extensive line, better selected, and using 
only medium and best grades of scrims and mar- 
quisettes. The line consists of curtains, panels and 
bedsets. 





ANTIQUES IN RECENT SHIPMENT. 


HE ORSENIGO COMPANY, 112 West Forty- 

second Street, have recently received an interest- 

ing shipment of antiques from Italy. Among those 

being shown are refectory tables, desks, commodes, 

chairs, candlesticks, old embroideries, mirrors, paint- 
ings and various objects of art. 


HE C. W. Fischer Furniture Co., of Milwaukee, 

Wis., hive opened their decorative department, 
rich in period furniture, draperies and objects of art. 
It is in charge of R. Nelson Place, formerly with Wil- 
liam Baumgarten, John S. Bradstreet and the William 
P. Nelson Co., and H. C. Kleist, formerly with the 
Maxwell-Ray Co. 








PERSONALS 





MeEeNntTRUP—Charles J. Mentrup, for over twenty- 
one years with Abraham & Straus in charge of their 
floor-covering department and one of the most suc- 
cessful buyers in the trade, has resigned to take up 
business for himself as a jobber and importer under 
the name of the C. J. Mentrup Co., Inc. Mr. Mentrup 
has had a wide experience in the trade and a host of 
friends who will assure success in his new venture. 

BALDwIn—W. B. Baldwin, upholstery buyer for 
N. Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia, accompanied by 
Mrs. Baldwin, is making a most extensive tour in the 
interests of his firm. He will visit Great Britain and 
the Continent, India, China, Japan, the Philippines 
and Hawaii, the trip consuming not less than five 
or six months. 

WiLLt1aMs—Thomas Williams has succeeded to 
the buyership of the upholstery department of the 
Duncan & Homer Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa. The former 
buyer, James Kennedy, resigned to take another posi- 
tion in Trenton, N. J. 

Lewis—By the retirement of Robert Lewis, notice 
of which will be found elsewhere in this issue, the 
oldest active manufacturer of American upholstery 
goods in the United States withdraws to private life 
where it is to be hoped he will have many, many years 
of enjoyment which his long years of service have 
earned. 

In reminiscences we published some time ago, Mr. 
Lewis recalled very well when George Brooks started 
on jacquards in 1877. He remembered also that Isaac 
Stead and Henry Davenport were at that time the only 
men making jacquard goods in this country. 

Mr. Lewis was a practical weaver and when he 
started in business in 1882 he was one of the few men 
who had faith in the future of the upholstery industry. 


PaLMER—Theodore J. Palmer, dean of the furni- 
ture trade, founder of the firm of Palmer & Embury 
and president to-day of that organization, on, Decem- 
ber 10 celebrated, in company with his wife, his mar- 
riage of fifty years ago. 

ScrEATON—Fred H. Screaton, upholstery buyer 
for Lord & Taylor, who left for Europe via Canada 
on the steamer Empress of France, October 29, sailed 
for home December 29 on board the Mauretania. While 
in Europe Mr. Screaton visited the markets of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Switzerland and Italy. 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, lace-curtain buyer for 
B. Altman & Co., returned just before Christmas from 
a very successful trip to Europe in the interest of his 
department. Mr. Ross will have some extraordinary 
examples of laces to display in the Altman department 


as soon as the goods recently purchased have been 
received. - 
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ELWIN F. PIERCE. 


PrercE—Elwin F. Pierce, Mr. Bell’s associate in 
the upholstery department of the Jordan Marsh Co., 
leaves for Japan, China and the Philippines about Jan- 
uary 15 on a buying trip. Mr. Pierce is a familiar figure 
in the Metropolitan market as he has, for many years, 
visited this market regularly in the interest of the de- 
partment. 

STERN—Gussie Stern has been appointed assist- 
ant buyer of the upholstery department for Bern- 
heimer Bros., Baltimore. 

Munro—James Munro, upholstery buyer for 
James McCreery & Co., left New York, January 3, for 
the Furniture Opening in Grand Rapids. Mr. Munro 
has built up a very fine special business in willow and 
novelty furniture in connection with his department, 
and for some years he has made it a practice to attend 
the Grand Rapids openings. 

E..tiott—John Elliott, upholstery buyer for B. 
Altman & Co., is still abroad. He has been in Belgium, 
France and Switzerland, as well as Great Britain, and 
is not expected home until the end of January. 

Boyver—Thomas Boyer who has for many years 
been with the Bennett & Aspden Co., the velour manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia, is now in charge of the New 
York salesroom. 

HANNIBAL—Thomas Hannibal, Jr., has served 
eighteen months with the A. E. F. in France and has 
returned safely to Los Angeles, where he is located 
with the interior decorating department of Bullock’s 
Department Store. 


TO CONTINUE BONNET & SMITH. 

HE business of Bonnet & Smith is to be carried on 

by Harry Smith, son of the late William J. Smith, 
the firm name being continued and the same general 
lines being handled. 

Mr. Smith, who has established himself at the 
firm’s former headquarters, reports shipments of goods 
arriving and in prospect from abroad. 
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SAM SANGER. 
HE death was announced recently of Sam Sanger, 
vice-president of Sanger Bros., Waco, Texas, who 
was head of the firm’s business since 1873. The de- 
ceased died suddenly at his home on December 19, 
having been stricken while attending to business. He 
was seventy-two years old and had been in the dry 
goods business in Texas for nearly fifty years. He is 
survived by one-brother, Alex Sanger, of Dallas, presi- 
dent of Sanger Bros., his wife, four sons and one 

daughter. 
WILLIAM J. SMITH. 


ILLIAM J. SMITH, the upholstery selling agent, 

| died suddenly of heart disease on December 21 
at his residence on 106th Street. 

Funeral services were held at St. Stephen’s 
Church, 69th Street and Broadway, December 24, 
where he had long been an active member. 

Many members of the trade attended the funeral, 
as Mr. Smith was held in the highest esteem by all who 
knew him. He was of a kindly, considerate disposition, 
widely known and highly spoken of. 

For many years he was connected with W. & J. 
Sloane, having charge of their Oldham Mills line. After 
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severing his connection with them he became New 
York manager of Hoyle, Harrison & Kay’s salesrooms. 
When they sold out their upholstery mill in Philadel- 
phia, he with the late P. Bonnet, as Bonnet & Smith, 
became selling agents for foreign manufacturers, in 
which he was engaged up to the time of his death. Dur- 
ing the war the entire shipments of goods ceased and 
only the day before his death Mr. Smith received the 
first invoice for goods. He leaves a grown son, a 
brother and a sister. 


HERBERT B. TREMAINE. 


HE death occurred suddenly, December 12, at his 

home in Allendale, N. J., of Herbert B. Tremaine, 
secretary and director of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Tremaine’s death was the result of an acci- 
dent which occurred the day before while driving a 
young colt. The injuries resulting from his fall were 
not considered serious, but a hemorrhage occurring 
without warning resulted in his almost immediate 
death. The deceased was forty-seven years of age, was 
born in England, and coming to this country in his 
early years, spent his boyhood days in Boston. 

He started his business career with F. A. Foster 
& Co. as a young man, thirty-one years ago, finally 
becoming a partner, and on the incorporation of the 
firm was made secretary and director. Just a month 
prior to his death Mr. Tremaine retired from active 
work as sales: manager in charge of the New -Y@rk 


office but retained his position as secretary arid dit CNG 


tor. He had a wide circle of friends and w 
tionably one of the best known of the yc 
holstery men throughout the entire trade. 

vived by his widow, a son and a daughter. 


W. B. SMITH. 


B. SMITH, one of the old-time upholstery 

¢ men, died suddenly of heart failure at his 

home in Montclair, N. J., on Saturday morning, De- 
cember 27. 

Mr. Smith, who was formerly with Nichol Cow- 
lishaw & Co., afterwards took the agency for A. Schef- 
ner & Co., of Elberfeld, Germany, and continued with 
them for a number of years. 


SPECIAL NOTICES| 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


WANTED—BUYER for drapery and upholstery department. 
State age, experience and salary wanted in first letter. 
Apply to Bowman & Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WANTED A MAN to lay carpets and linoleum, and measure 


and hang draperies. Permanent position. Address W. H. 
Cooper & Sons, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


WANTED—A first-class man as manager of drapery and 
upholstery department. State experience. Address The H. 
Chambers Co., Academy of Music Building, Baltimore, Md. 


















WANTED to buy, second-hand power picker. One with 
blower on top preferred, with or without motor. Walter F. 
Yost, DeKalb and Airy Streets, Norristown, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED for selling felted cotton for uphol- 
sterers and mattress makers. Apply New York Metallic 
Bedstead Co., 184 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


YOUNG WOMAN wishes to connect with high-class interior 

decorating concern in order to learn business thoroughly; 
salary at start no object. Address “Interior,” care The Uphol- 
sterer and Interior Decorator. 


SALESMAN thoroughly conversant all branches, upholstery, 

lace curtains, etc., well acquainted in Middle West, several 
years’ road experience, desires to represent reliable firm. Sal- 
ary or commission. Address “Branches,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR RENT, space approximately 40x90, for rug, drapery and 

housefurnishing section, in city of 54,000 in the Middle 
West. We consider this a fine proposition and an excellent 
opportunity to build a substantial, paying business. Address 
“Excellent,” care The Upholsterer. 


I WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from responsible men and 

women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs and carpets. 
Excellent stock to draw from; liberal terms. Correspondence 
invited. Address H. Michaelyan, 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 


LINES WANTED—PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY. 

Traveling salesman desires to handle, on commission basis, : 
manufacturers’ or good jobbing lines of lace curtains, up- 
holstery goods, scrims, cretonnes and kindred lines. Address 
“Pacific Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED BY SOUTHERN DECORATOR, salesman expe- 
rienced in securing and executing high-class decorative con- 
tracts. This is an excellent opening for man of good judg- 
ment, aggressiveness and selling ability who is familiar with 
all phases of interior furnishing. Write fully about yourself. 
Address “Southern Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 


HIGH-GRADE DECORATIVE SALESMAN, capable of 

selling fine draperies, carpets and rugs and period furniture. 
Good drawing account and commission. Prefer men who 
have had Middle West experience. In corresponding give full 
articulars, various firms worked for and references. Address 
he Duff & Repp Furniture Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


RAPERY SALESMEN—Thoroughly experienced salesmen 
for retail trade by the most up-to-date and progressive 
ouse in our city. Good drawing account and commission. 
refer men who have had Middle West experience. In corre- 
sponding give full particulars, various firms worked for and 
references. Address The Duff & Repp Furniture Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WE HAVE AN OPENING for a designer of unusual abil- 
__ ity, capable of executing pencil, ink and color sketches of 
interior and drapery treatments. In corresponding give sal- 
ary desired, date you could accept position, and if possible 
enclose some samples of your work, which will be returned to 


you promptly. Address Duff & Repp Furniture Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER for retail drapery department; 

buying experience unnecessary. We wish one who can 
relieve our buyer and manager of detail work, one who can 
supervise drapery workroom and give assistance to salesmen 
generally. Permanent position and good salary to right per- 
son. In corresponding give full particulars, firms worked for, 
salary required and date you could accept position. Address 
The Duff & Repp Furniture Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED — FIRST-CLASS DRAPERY WORKROOM 

FOREMAN, capable of measuring and cutting draperies. 
Apply by letter, stating experience, salary and age. B. Lowen- 
stein & Bros., Inc., Box 1094, Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED WORKROOM MANAGER, 
cutter and estimator for workroom employing twenty-five 


girls. All high-class work. Address “Midwest.” care The 
Upholsterer. 


THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO. 

CANADA, requires the services of a young man who has 
had good general experience in handling furnishings and 
decorating orders, covering furniture, draperies, floor cover- 
ings, wall-paper, lighting fixtures, etc. Work consists of large 
and small contracts for private homes as well as public build- 
ings, etc. Applicant who has had some executive experience 
and is able to supervise the carrying out. of work by others 
will have the preference. Give fullest particulars in confi- 
dence when replying. 
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Hémance, Nicolas, 225 Sth ‘Ave, (Madison Square 6328).............. 33-106 
Henderson, William & ng ING 30:64:55 000560 0e 00 be dice cos ee 1 
eee Mills oy 1115 Broadway (Watkins 9270)... 12-104 
Persian Rug Manufactory, 2 W. 45th St. (Vanderbilt | ae 106 
SE SPN, 0 in Golanwiscd Peadewexeds 64+ deevovcedsidene 106 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) ............ 34 
Mirrors 
Friedman Bros., 201 E. 49th St. (Plaza 4045)................. Ae aw 92 
Newcomb- Macklin Co., Chicago (Madison ante Sees 94 
Notman, A. H. & Co., "121 W. 27th St. CWathine S226)... cccccccccccce 98 
Upholsterers and Decorators for the Trade 
Davis & Freeman, 218 East 4ist St., (Vandesbite DEP aregicésinuvecs 36 
se & Co., L., 410 8th Ave (Chelsea 8755)............. wile emeeae 26 
effercorn, E.’, 126 E. 28th St. (Madison Han aa Re ie ate ht 107 
Hollentveck Studios, 42 West 30th St., (Madison Somes Ge cdcwotante ry 
Klunk & Hoehn, 213 W. 35th St. (Greeley IC U6 bb Re doacendenecdceed 107 
Sanford Shops. Inc., 49 W. 45th St. (Bryant 4565)...................... & 
Smith, R., 116 W. 39th St., (Murray Hill 7516) ................ 110 
Wycombe Co., Inc., 148 W. 52nd St. (Circle 4438)................ -.. 104 


Pillows, Mattresses and Bedding Supplies 
Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y¥ 
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Robinson-Roders Co., (Canal 9351 
Smith & Jones, 216 E. Tych St. (Murray Hill 7516) x 
Wycombe Co., Inc. 148 West 52nd Street, (Circle 4438)............... — 104 





Window Shade Supplies 


Boyer, F. Co., C 
Hartshorn Co., Stewart, 250 5th Ave * Gdadison Square 1516).......... 108 
King, Son, John, ha. Glaagow (Gr (Gramercy én cpehsetdietahands cba Cover 
McMaster & . Philadelphia 
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BERESFORD 6 HICKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE 


Tor [teh Glass Trade 






135-139 CurTAIN ROADS 


LONDON [:G2ENGIAND 

















































MAXWELL-RAY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 


wish to announce that owing 
to the present situation in the 
market they will not have 
their usual display on the top 
floor of the Manufacturers’ 
Building in Grand Rapids 
during the January season. 


However, their representa- 
tives, Mr. Ralph D. Morse 
and Mr. Harry M. Carr, will 
be in Grand Rapids with the 
complete line in the form of 
colored paintings. They will 
have a number of new and 
interesting sketches that will 
be ready for delivery within 
a few weeks following the 
market. 


The illustration is one of the 
new patterns. 





Showroom Showroom 
25 West 45th St. Manufacturers’ Bldg. 
New York City Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE KARPEN EXHIBIT 


For many years the Karpen Exhibits have 
been notable features of the furniture “Mar- 
ket Seasons,’ and during January, Nineteen- 
Twenty, the Karpen salesrooms at Chicago 


and New York will hold interesting exhibi- 
tions, although not of the usual magnitude 


because of existing abnormal conditions. 


Visiting buyers are cordially urged to make 
these salesrooms their headquarters, as in 
the past, and to avail themselves of the 
hospitality offered. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 























SALESROOMS deihemnsiiindl OFFICES 
801-811 So. Wabash Ave. 636-678 W. 22nd Street 
Chicago Chicago Chicago 
37th & Broadway New York 37th & Broadway 

New York Michigan City New York 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


EXCLUSIVE AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN 


FINE FURNITURE 


CABINETS, SIDEBOARDS 
BUREAUX AND 
BUREAU BOOKCASES 


Quality, Workmanship and Price Guaranteed as Being the Best Obdtainable 


GABE & PASS, LTD. 


| ACADEMY BUILDING, FANSHAW STREET, HOXTON, N. E. 
LONDON, ENGLAND - 
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JAMESTOWN 
LOUNGE CO. 


FURNITURE OF CUSTOM QUALITY 

















[N these days when such utterly irre- 

sponsible upholstering abounds, the 
words of Franklin—The Wise—are very 
poignant: “The buyer hath need of a 
hundred eyes.” s 


TWO ARE SUFFICIENT HERE 

















Without exception the fin- 
est product in America 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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E, have just received a New 
Importation of Mirror Blacks 
and Powder Blues in Vases, Jars, 
etc. Large Jardinieres in Five Colors. 


LAMP MOUNTS 
TEMPLE, JARS 


JARDINIERES 
Buy Direct 


SOY KEE & CO. 


Largest Importers of 





Chinese Porcelains and 


Old Embroideries in the 
East 


7 AND 9 MOTT STREET 
New York City 





























We wish to thank the trade for their 
patience in waiting for their goods 
held up by our recent ten-week 
strike, but despite the tie-up we have 
been able to put out a number of 
New Designs which are now being 
shown. We are working to full 
capacity and your orders will re- 
ceive our usual prompt and careful 
attention. 





FRIEDMAN BROTHERS 


201-203-205 East 49th Street New York City 
Picture Frames, Lighting Fixtures, Art Objects, Lamps 


Mr. A. L. PARKER, Road Representative 
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LONDON.__+AND+__ PARTS 


G1OSTANDREW ST [isis 84 AVENUE, 
YS 13 ee LEDRU - ROLLIN 
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FINE EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH @ FRENCH 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
ANTIQUES TAPESTRY & NEEDLEWORK. 


93 
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This Early Renaissance Cabinet 
and the antique tapestry in the 
background together with many 


other pieces of the same type are 
on display at our Show Room. 


SOMMA GR) SHOPS xe 
Designers andPakers 


216 East god Street, New York City 
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We will exhibit in 
KEELER BUILDING 
(Room 70) 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 








during January, a finer and better line of 


Mirror Frames 
Book Ends 
Sconces 
Cornices 
Drapery Holdbacks 
Hand Mirrors 

and other 


Decorative Specialties 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 


Factory and Salesrooms : Salesrooms : 


State and Kinzie Sts., Chicago 233 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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DINING-ROOM, LIVING-ROOM 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


In various Period Styles and in materials 
and finish that conform to sen- 
sible home furnishing 








PETER C. LEE, 218-220 E. 37th St., NewYork 




















Ideas in Decorative Painting Developed 


Their successful ap- 
plication to Harmonious 
Relations with sur- 
roundings is our spe- 
cial aim. 


Original Work 
No Repetition 
HOLLENBECK STUDIOS 
42 W. 30th Street 


New York City 
Tel. Madison Square 4689 


Specimens on hand 
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218 SO. 16th STREET 
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Studios where the 
keynote of each 
product is Distinc- 
tive Individuality. 








“Goods that sell themselves 


and at the right price.” 
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HARMONY DECORATORS 
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RADILLO-PELITTI CO. 


Imported French 
and Italian Furniture 


Decorative and 
Classic Furnishings 


SHOWROOMS 
54 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Start the New Year right 
Place your orders early— 


OU will find an entirely new line of decora- 
tive accessories on display at our show rooms. 


RAMSEY, LYON & HUMPHREYS, Inc. 


Manufacturers for the Decorating Trade 
142 EAST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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In sewing Carpets, Shades and Draperies 
you will find it works smoothly and will 
add to the production of your machine 


Samples on request 


1500 Middlesex St., Lowell, Mass. 


Thread Your Machines with 
MEYER THREAD 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 








INTERIORS 


721 Walnut Street 


Renderings in pencil, pen and ink, wash or color. 
Advertising Wall or Floor Coverings, 
Furniture, Fabrics, etc. 


DANIEL E. SUTTON 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











SERIVALOR—The Great International 


By ADOLF ROSENZWEIG Authority on Silk 
A Practical and Logical System of Standardizing Raw Silks 


@ Established only after many years of painstaking labor 
along the most practical and scientific lines. 


@ It constitutes the most valuable work extant on the subject 
of silk valuation and should become an indispensable guide 
to all of those who are interested in the matter. 


@ HOW TO ESTIMATE THE ACTUAL COST PRICE OF 
SILK. It appears that many silks that cost less by the pound 
are in reality more expensive than others costing more. 

A SYSTEM FOR DETERMINING THE REAL QUAL. 
ITY, SIZE AND COMMERCIAL VALUE AND FITNESS 
FOR DIFFERENT USES. Price, $4.25 postpaid. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Publishers, 373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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T IS our privilege and pleasure 

to again invite all dealers to 
visit us when at the furniture mar- 
ket in Grand Rapids, January Ist 
to January 25th, even though our 
showing will be incomplete. We 
have been working with the 
thought that shipment is the most 
important factor in the furniture 
industry today and feel confident 
that you as dealers will appreciate 
our efforts to rush shipments to 
you at the expense of the appear- 
ance of our showroom. 


THIS SHOP MARK 


is inlaid in every genuine Berkey & Gay production. It is the customer's protection 
when buying and his pride thereafter 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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APPRECIATIVE 
FURNITURE 


PERIOD 
FURNITURE FOR ALL 


DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES 





JOHN MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





FACTORY : 


516-520 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


A. H. NOTMAN & CO., Selling Agents 


DISCRIMINATIVE 


FURNITURE 


ADAPTATIONS AND REPLICAS 
OF HISTORIC FURNITURE 


DECORATIVE 


LAMPS AND SHADES 
METAL FURNITURE 


A. H. NOTMAN & CO. 


121-127 West 27th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Selling Agents for JOHN MILLER & CO. 
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ANTIQUES 


112 West 42d St. 





REPRODUCTIONS LACQUER 


/SCMGO sag Mo 


INCORPORATED 














KENSINGTOO 





Wholesale Showroom 
14-18 East 32d Street 
New York 








Factory 
Addn 79th St. & East End Ave. 
FINE FURNITURE New York 


NEW YORK 
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119 WEST FORTIETH STREET NEW YORK 


EXCLUSIVE FABRICS ANTIQUE TAPESTRY PANELS 
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CHAMBERLAYNE, Inc 


MAKERS OF‘ 


DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 


OFFICE, SALESROOMS AND WORKS 
AT 
503 EAST SEVENTY -SECOND STREET 


NEW YORK 
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DEALERS IN ANTRQUES & WORKS OF ART 


oat 
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M. SCHLESINGER, Inc. = Sauny Manufacturing Co. = 

= ORIGINATORS = 

Every Schlesinger Product Is = - 

Eoery Schlesingor Products : PARCHMENT and SILK SHADES ~ 
= of = 

MANUFACTURERS = ENDLESS VARIET Y = 

OF = = 
Furniture = = 

for the = = 

LIVING ROOM and HALL = = 
Carved Wood Lamps = Z 
in exquisite polychrome = = 
and decorative finishes. = = 
Splendid Selection = A Parchment Line that must be seen = 
OF = to be appreciated = 
OCCASIONAL TABLES, = = 
CHAIRS AND OTHER = NEW YORK SHOWROOMS = 
DECORATIVE PIECES = 262 WEST 23RD ST. = 
on DISPLAY AT OUR = TEL. CHELSEA 7893 = 
SHOW-ROOM = = 
= BusH TERMINAL SALES BUILDING = 

on EN Oren EEREUS = 42ND STREET, EAST OF BROADWAY = 
FACTORY: = CHICAGO SHOWROOMS = 
502-510 E. 74TH STREET = 17 No, WABASH AVE. = 
New York City = IRA A. JONES IN CHARGE = 
STM ; 




















MORTON W. LEE 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 


BEDROOM AND 


BOUDOIR FURNITURE 
OF THE 


BETTER GRADES 


SELLING AGENT 
MAXWELL-RAY PRODUCTIONS 
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TO MASTER DECORATORS 
and (DRAPERS 


Render to your patrons a complete decorating 
service---one comprising not only the hanging 
of draperies---the decorating and furnishing of 
the home---but a unique addition---that of 
proper protection. 


The SHAPCO PREMIER RADIATOR 


Shield protects draperies and hangings from 
the dust and dirt of heated radiators. 


The SHAPCO PREMIER RADIATOR 
Shield is artistically correét---beautiful in its 
construction---appropriate to the most refined 
hangings and in perfect harmony with the most 
elaborate furnishings. 


MISO 
Sb Phage ees REE 


ne wer FS cf 


RAAT 











Fitted with plate glass tops over Cretonnes, 
Brocade or Damask blending with the color 


scheme of the room. Tops can also be had 
in marble and metal. 








nap oe N) Write for illustrated literature and prices---today. 


f. 





SODEMANN HEAT & POWER COMPANY 
2300 MORGAN S¥?. ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 








A duplicate of this cut will be sent 
you for Advertising purposes. 
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LACE CURTAINS 
NETS & NOVELTIES 


MILLS - PATCHOGUE, NEW YORK 





REMONT 


DOMUS 


A. reversible 





: D> — “fD a) 3(0 
ATCHOGUE-/ LYMOUTH /J/TLLS CORPORATION 


RUGS OF QUALITY 


Wool and Ropestock Rugs in 
attractive all-over designs and 
in staple colors. 


with selvage edge. price. 


ARE PLYMOUTH RUGS 











141Z RODOADAVAY 
IS BROADWAY Pn Meme a 
vEYGEY WY), nrerever RUGS & CARPETS 
NES YORK CITY acne anaiien MASSACHUSETTS 


TELEPHONE 9270 FARRAGUT 


ANDOVER 


Heavier than Tremont, selvage 
edge, plain borders with simple 
detached art objects in center. 
Full range of colors including 
bedroom shades. 


MERRIMACK 
Ropestock Rug A good Ropestock Rug at a low 






















' 
' 
. 


| 148-150 West 52nd Street, 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Dining Room Screens 
UPHOLSTERY ia rnc for Chairs 
DRAPERIES BEDDING Leather Wall Hangings 


Special order work a feature ; sketches 
and estimates submitted upon request 


WYCOMBE COMPANY, whe. 


Manufacturers to the Trade Exclusively 
FACTORY AND SHOWROOMS : 


L : — 








! Color Value 


The most interesting book ever published on 
the relationship between Light, Color and Form. 
It contains one hundred pages of inestimable 
value to either student or artisan. Price, $1.50 





Clifford & Lawton, Publishers 




















DECORATIVE LEATHERS 


Embossers of Velvets, etc. 


Variety of Fruit and Flower Panels 
Suitable for Over Mantel 
Decorations 





TOOLED LEATHER DESK SETS 





Charles R. Yandell & Co. 


7-11 West 45th St., New York 


New York 
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Craftsman Fabrikoid is a rich covering that accentuates good de- 


signing and implies good workmanship. Exquisitely grained and 
colored and of glovey softness, it goes right to the customer's heart. 
Moderately priced, immensely serviceable, amply guaranteed, it is a 
short cut to larger sales. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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ESTABLISHED 1884 


SAN FRANCISCO 
233 GRANT AVENUE 








RUGS MADE TO ORDER 


“GOLDEN FLEECE” 


AXMINSTER, MADE IN OUR NEW YORK FACTORY 
HAND - TUFT, MADE IN ENGLAND 
AUBUSSON AND SAVONNERIE, MADE IN FRANCE 


PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 





2 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 




















N HAGEN 


Manufacturer of 


Fine Upholstered Furniture 


to the trade 


154 East 39th St., New York 


Vanderbilt 1348 

















Art Lamp Shade Studios 


ORIGINATORS AND PRODUCERS 
1 EAST 30th STREET 


OFF FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
HAND PAINTED FROSTOLINE SHADES 


TAPESTRY _  # #+}+;x~—;; ; 7 & SarTI 















DLANT - 
I] MANUFACTURING copPoRution 
eT LAMPS cz CARVED @ DECORATED Woop 
POTTERY @ ORNAMENTAL IRON WITH 
. » -SILK&8 PARCHMENT SHADES . . 
SHOW ROOMS: #- OFFICES 236 HETH-AVE NEWYORK 





Genuine Hand-made 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE and 
Aubusson Tapestry Rugs 
Jacquard (Wilton) Carpets and Chenille 
Carpets and Rugs 


NICOLAS HEMANCE 


Manufacturers’ Representative 








225 Sth Ave. NEW YORK 




















GULLABI GULBENKIAN & CO. 


OLDEST WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Oriental Rugs 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Corner Twenty-Sixth Street 


@srikYan S ©, 


Fine Persian Carpets and Rugs 


12 EAST 40th STREET 
New York 





TEL. BRYANT 8170 

















Efficiency Workroom Service 
For Drapery & Upholstery Workrooms 


Correspondence Solicited 
W. E. KURTZ 


Address c/o THE UPHOLSTERER 
AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 











Our Want Column 
Will Help You 
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Quaker Quality GEO. A. WILSON, 43 Leonard St., New York 


Wayne Avenue and Berkley Street 


THE QUAKER MILLS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARPETS, RUGS AND BED SPREADS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. L. HASS, 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 











SCOTCH ART RUGS for Decorative Purposes 


We are Specialists in the Manufacture of Art Rugs. 
Doone, Thistle, Lanark, Kiltie and Seminole Mission Rugs. 


WILLIAM HENDERSON & CO., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FEATHERS, DOWN and HALF DOWN 








For the Bedding and Upholstery Trade 
Electrically cleaned, washed, sterilized and 
purified by the most modern machinery. 
: GUARANTEED DUSTLESS and ODORLESS 
| NORTHERN FEATHER WORKS, Inc. { 
: 31-39 Backus Street : 
: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY : 
: — Branches: 
|| COPENHAGEN SHANGHAI CANTON TIENTSIN CHARKOW [5 
| DENMARK =CHINA RUSSIA 
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KLUNK & HOEHN 


Manufacturer of 
Upholstery, Fine Bedding, Cushions 


213 West 35th St., N. Y. 
Phone: Greeley 10g1 

















Phones goe) Mad. Sa. 


E. FEFFERCORN 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
ANTIQUES — REPRODUCTIONS 


126-128 EAST 28th ST 
NEW YORK 














DOROTHY J. ROTHCHILD 


DESIGNER AND MAKER 
LAMP SHADES, CUSHIONS, 
CHAISE LOUNGE COVERS 


AND FRENCH NOVELTIES 
839 West End Avenue 


Tel. Riverside 3194 at ro1st St. New York City 














THE LACE FINISHING CO. 


EXPERT LACE CURTAIN RENOVATORS, 
DYERS AND REPAIRERS 


Cluny ° Tambour Nottingham 
Scrim B " Renaissance 
Antique —— Irish Point 

’ Arabian Bed Sets Marquisette 


14 BROADWAY, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


THE 
YX) DYER 
Rugs, Draperies, Hangings, Goods in the 


Piece, of any fabric, dyed to a perfect 
harmony with your color schemes. 


JULES DOUX, Inc. Utica, N. Y. 
STAPLES & HANFORD CO. 


r) NEWBURGH, N. Y. N 


CORRUGATED WikE SUPPORTS FOR UPHOLSTERY SPRINGS 


























HENRY SCHIMPF, Manager 


HOME OF SEA FOOD 


4 NEW RESTAURANT 


1225 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Caters especially to the 
UPHOLSTERY TRADE 
, Visiting buyers and salesmen cordially invited 
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Because this 
SPRING 


has many 
more turns- 








—is still another reason 
why Hartshorn Shade 
Rollers have been so 
successfulin 4uz/dingsales 
for Shade Departments. 


The spring, you know, is the 
heart of the roller. Whether 
a shade acts right at all times, 
in actual use, depends largely 
on what the spring is made of 
and /ow it’s made. 


Being the only roller manu- 
facturer with his own wire 
mill, Hartshorn is able to make 
sure that the spring is of the 
same quality as the other roller 
parts. It is made of finest steel 
wire, tested and re-tested to take 
many more turns than actual usage 
demands. So the Hartshorn Roller 
‘stands up’’ in service and gives 
perfect, smooth action. 

This kind of service soon makes 
purchasers feel that your store sells 
superior merchandise —a_ service 
that makes them regular customers. 
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FOSTER LUXURY 
Spring Filling for Top Cushions 





1. Springs of Premier wire 
specially tempered. 


2. Double - cone spring— 
freedom of action, no 
rubbing of coils. 


3. Springs in separate 
sleeves—noiseless. 


4. Springs knotted — no 
Various Sizes and Gauges of Wire 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 





loose ends to work into 
cushions. 


5. METALLIC clip con- 
nection — durable and 
independent action. 


6. Outside muslin cover 
prevents filling from 
working in or around 
the springs. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





UTICA,N.Y. 











RUSH-SEATS OUR 
SPECIALTY 


We put RUSH-SEATS in antique and 
modern chairs. We weave these 
RUSH-SEATS by hand exactly as it 
was done in the olden times. Write 
to us for details and prices. 


MADALIE BROS, Prhckbetenia’ Pa. 





THe FLAMBEAU Snops, INc. 


Increased facilities for making unusual 


hand-woven fabrics 
BATIK and HAND DYEING 
for all decorative purposes 


7 EAST 39TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 





KF. BOYER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Window Shades 


Eagle, Hand-Made Opaques. Oswego O 
oa Kin 


m, O’ 


ques and Tints 
& Son’s Scotch Hollands. Sunfast Hollands 
anlon & Co,’s Florentine and Striped Hollands 


Importers of Valances, Shade Laces, Insertions and Fringes 


Shade-Pulls, Etc. 


We carry a full line of everything required by dealers in 
Window Shades in both foreign and domestic productions. 


175 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II: 
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Samples upon request. 













Pure White Down 
At Low Prices “ey 


E have a limited quantity which we offer at very attractive prices. Decorators 


and Upholsterers will find this Down of unequalled quality. Prices and 


NATTA TTT =| 






BRANDS 





E also supply special mixtures of Downs and Feathers for Upholstery work. 
We manufacture cushions, pillows and bolsters in all sizes. Prompt delivery 
from our Factories—Newark, Chicago, Kansas City and our New York Branch. 






THE ROBINSON-RODERS COMPANY, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE: Newark, N. J. New York Salesroom: 445 Broadway. Branch Office: Cleveland, O. 
Factories in Newark—Chicago—Kansas City—Little Rock 
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Among many features that make 
our service good are: 


Diplomacy in dealing with debtors. 
Efficiency in every step. 

Faithful service to clients. 
Representative clients in every line. 
Economical handling of accounts. 
Prompt remittance on all collections. 


FIFTH AVENUE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
COLLECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
235 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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The Nahon Company 
REPRODUCTIONS 


of Fine Furniture in 


Early English, Spanish 
and Italian Schools. 


MOROCCO WORK 








FACTORY and OFFICE 


53rd STREET and EAST RIVER 
NEW YORK 





The Gould-Mersereau Co. 


announce their purchase of the entire 
Drapery Hardware Equipment of the 


AMERICAN PIN COMPANY 


of Waterbury, Conn. 


This purchase includes the stock on hand 
and in process of manufacture. The Gould- 
Mersereau Co. will continue all patterns pre- 
viously made, in addition to their own large 
line of Carpet and Drapery Hardware and 
kindred products. The machinery of this de- 
partment of the American Pin Co. is being 
installed in the new Gould-Mersereau Co. 
factory in Long Island City. This purchase 
includes, among other patented articles, the 
very popular 


American Pin Company One-Piece 
Bracket for Extension Sash Rods 





GOULD- MERSEREAU CO. 


Carpet and Drapery Hardware 
48-56 West 38th Street, NEW YORK 
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Compare the 
Points |! 


A Furniture Nail — - 
Is as Good as Its Point «Mia te sue coe’ ont 


sterer’s Nail. 











Several things are necessary in order to build a reputation on furniture nails. The nail must 
be of solid, uniform construction, points sharp and even and the heads squarely set on: 


Manufacturers of Screw Machine Products, Special Springs, Press Work, 
Small Drawn: Work, Wire Formings, Stamping, Chains 










Skilled labor refuses any but the best furniture nails. Use Mattatuck and be safe. Our 
guarantee protects you. 


THE MATTATUCK MFG. CO. 


400 Southmayd Street, Waterbury, Conn. 
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MATTATUCK PRODUCTS 
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Weber Artists’ Materials DECORATIVE PAINTING SHOP 
Tempera Colors. Tempera Canvases and Academy Boards. For Interior Decorators 
Students’ Tempera Colors. Finely Prepared Artists’ Oil and Reproduction of Antique and Modern Furniture 
Water Colors. Pastels and Pastel Painting Materials. Z 
Fine Quality Brushes. Catalogue on Request. Wall Decorations, Silk and Parchment Shades 
M facturing Artists’;\Colormen 
F. WEBER & CO, Manufacturing Antics JESSIE L. IVORY 
Factories & Main House ST. LOUIS, MO. Tel. Vanderbilt 1723 220 East 4ist St., New York 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. Branches | BALTIMORE, MD. 


Cedit B Is 
REF ERE NCE Boor js LY 


Coll bon y 
LYON | 
( Morente hecncr ff FURNITURE Solid Braided Cords in Cotton and Linen 
































MERCANTILE Complete assortment in all sizes 
LUA 98 Putnam Ball Cord, Ring Pulls and French Shade Tips 
AGENC Y The New Tape for shirring Austrian Shades 
THE TURNER & STANTON CO., Norwich, Conn. Established 1877 
: _ESTABLISHED 1876 
PUBLISHERS OF TYON- RED BOOK. Phone 4547 Greeley 
UR S.LYON GENERAL MANAGER 
The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
Furniture, pa ate Upholstery, Undertaking, Picture Frame, Mirrog FRANK RIDGEWAY SMITH 
Refrigerator, Stove and Hc g Trades : 
REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS FURNITURE OF THE BETTER KIND 
Executive Offices New York, 258 Broadway INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Boston - - - 27 Haymarket Sq. Chicago - - - 440 So. Dearborn St. 
cipseiohia asda ome Gincinnati Re - 2nd Nat. Bank Bidg. 
uls - ainri oe 6 es 
Jamestown. N. Y..Chadakoin Bide. High Pout, N.C.. Bank fGen, anit, 116 W. 3%h STREET NEW YORK 








pager marenule ia William Ryle @ Co. ve tage e Bobs 


On Hand or to Order. IMPORTERS O 


SPUN SILK YARNS 
Asiatic and European Raw Silk sa ti ay 











FINE PURE DYE SILAS 
for the Woolen Trade 


e Specialty. COBO 22aea 225 Fourth Ave., cor. 18th St., New York 
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PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


~DRAPERY and CARPET HARDWARE 


Largest and Most Complete Stock in America 























MANUFACTURED BY 


H. L. JUDD COMPANY 87 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
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“‘Berbecker” means ‘‘Quality’’ 


New York SA.esroom, 15 East 26TH STREET CHICAGO OFFICE AND WAREROOM, 312 W. Mapison Sr. 


DRAPERY HARDWARE 


Y 


‘THe BERBECKER & Rowan MreGo. 
Wi » CONNECTICUT. 




















TESS by the use of PULLEY ROPE GUIDES 
FOR ROPE AWNING ——————— 
PULLEY ROPE GUIDES areclinch- JB) 


ed to cloth from 12 inches to 15 inches 
apart along rope line on the outside ot 
awning. This eliminates all friction 
from the rope and allows the awning to 
go together in perfect folds when drawn 
up—also makes awning easy to draw up. 
Pulley Rope Guides are made of brass 
and cannot rust. 

PATENTED Send for Sample and Price,—Do it Now. 


THE PULLEY ROPE GUIDE CO., 37 N. Third Street, Harrisburg, Penn. 


PICKERS sy meres geese 


EXCELSIOR oe Relapse: d 


FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


Manufacturers of High Grade Mirrors and Glass Tops for Furniture 


BEDDING MAC OFFICE and SALESROOM: 
HINERY 794.796 SEVENTH AVE. FACTORY: 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY NEW YORK CITY 525-533 WEST 54th ST. 


McMASTER & MAUGLE CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


©. T. MoMASTER WINDOW SHADINGS 


CURTAIN POLES AND BRASS TRIMMINGS, ETC. FASTOMaS 


2729-31 G Sr. 
AL reece 1215 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. sheet Gh: eaacme 
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SMITH & JONES 
BEDDING 


Establishes a standard of excellence 
that combines the distinguished indi- 
viduality of design and construction 
required by the decorative trade. 


Write us for blue prints 


216 EAST 37th ST. NEW YORK CITY 























For the Convenience of Jobbers 


JOHN KING @ SON 


Glasgow, Scotland 


NOW HAVE 


in their New York Salesroom 


a complete stock of their 


CELEBRATED IMPORTED SCOTCH HOLLANDS 





FELIX J. McCOSKER 27 East 2ist Street 


Sole Selling Agent for the United States 


GROLIER CRAFT PRESS, INC., N. Y. 
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Seasons Greeting 


We again welcome the opportunity to extend you 
greetings in keeping with the period and to offer our 
sincere good wishes for a new year of peace and 
happiness. We hope that your effort will continue 
to be crowned with success and prosperity. 
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A -ape seas ane . 


Sincerely yours, 


‘The JOHN KRODER and HENRY REUBEL CO. 
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QUALITY—/ SO —SEA ISLAND 
MERCERIZED SUNFAST DRAPERY POPLIN 


48' WIDE Supremacy in finish and t cure, achieved by 23 SHADES 
years of experience and endeavor, has. made 
750 
THE BEST OBTAINABLE 


EA IsSLANDMiA.ts. 


cree eg Gre, 


Telephone 


Franklin 561 53-55 Worth Street, New York City 


Manufacturers of 
Drapery Poplins Casement Cloth Printed Cretonnettes + 
Art Silkk Drapery Novelties Terry -  Cretonnes 
Plain and Bordered Scrims and Marquisettes 


if Catering to the Manufacturer and Wholesaler Exclusively 
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